Historic,  Arcliive  Document 

Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


If  You  Own 

200  Sheep  or  less 

Shear  with  this  machine 

It  makes  the  job  infinitely  easier  than  with  the  old  hand  shears. 
It  takes  the  wool  off  evenly  all  over  the  body.  It  never  injures 
or  maims  a  sheep  like  hand  shears  and  the  evenness  of  work 
done  by  this  machine  nets  you  from  15c  to  40c  worth  more 
wool  per  head.  This 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 

Machine  No.  9 


is  the  only  sheep  shearing  machine  ever  made  with  ball 
bearings  throughout  and  with  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head. 
It  has  all  gears  cut  from  the  solid  steel  and  made  file  hard. 
They  are  all  enclosed  in  a  dust  and  dirt  proof  gear  case 
where  they  run  constantly  in  oil.  It  turns  easiest  of  all 
shearing  machines  and  anyone  can  operate  it  and  do 
good  work.  Any  of  your  help  can 
operate  it  well  from  the  start.  The 
price  all  complete,  with  four 
combs  and  four  cutters,  is  only 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or 
send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.O.D. 
for  balance. 

Write  today  for 
copy  of  our  free 
copyrighted 
book, 
' '  Instructions 
on  Shearing 
Sheep, "  by 
by  the  leading 
American  expert. 

DO  IT  NOW 

The  Stewart  No.  9  in  Operation 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  82  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago 
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If 


GIVE  MOST  POWER 
AT  LEAST  COST 

AND  LAST  LONGEST 


YOU  know  there's  a  great  difference  in  horses — 
and  It  isn  t  all  in  the  size  and  looks  either,  One 
horse  will  start  in  willingly  and  pull  strong 
and  steady  for  hours.    He'll  take  the  hard 
stretches  with  a  dash  that  always  gets  over  them. 
He'll  stay  on  the  job  from  the  time  he's  hitched 
fall  he's  sent  to  the  barn. 

Another  horse  that's  just  as  big — looks  just  as 
good — starts  out  just  as  well — can't  hold  the  pace. 
He  hasn't  the  stuff  in  him,  He  usually  gets  stuck 
in  the  mud  or  half  way  up  the  hill — is  always  tired 
out  before  the  work  s  done. 

It's  the  same  with  a  gasoline  engine.  You  can't  go  just  by  looks. 
Because  an  engine  starts  out  well,  is  no  sign  it  can  hold  the  pace. 
That  must  be  proved, 

The  I  H  C  line  offers  engines  of  proved  ability.  Through  years 
of  service,  everywhere,  under  every  condition, 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

liave  stood  the  uest.  They  have  demonstrated  by  actual  experience 
that  for  every  use  they  are  just  the  kind  of  engine  you  want. 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes,  from  1  to  35-horse 
power — for  pumping,  spraying,  sawing,  grinding,  threshing,  and  opera- 
ting machines  about  the  house  and  dairy. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  be  sure? 

It  doesn't  take  an  expert  to  see  the  many  great  advantages  of  I  H  O 
construction.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  how  I  H  C  cylinder  construction 
gives  more  power  on  less  gasoline — how  the  I  H  C  style  of  governing 
gives  steadier  power  and  economizes  fuel — how  the  I  H  C  cooling  sys- 
tem prevents  deterioration — how,  in  every  way,  I  H  C  construction  is 
simplest,  strongest,  and  best. 

Go  to  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  let  him  prove  to  you  why  an  I  H  C 
engine  will  give  you  most  service,  most  satisfaction,  with  least  attention, 
and  at  least  expense.  He  will  show  you  just  the  engine  to  meet  your 
requirements.  Talk  it  over  with  him  next  time  you.  go  to  town  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO 
USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  center,  where 
the  best  ways  of  doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  data  relating  to  its 
development,  are  collected  and 
distributed  free  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  Every  avail- 
able source  of  information  will  be 
used  in  answering  questions  on  all 
farm  subjects.  If  the  questions  are 
sent  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau, 
they  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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How  to  Own 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for  17c  a  Day 


You  don 't  have  to  draw  on  your 
Bank  Account  when  you  pay  on  the 
Penny  Plan. 

You  need  not  disturb  your  Dollars. 
Keep  them  at  work  earning  interest! 

We  offer  our  newest  model,  the  Oli- 
ver No.  5 — fresh  from  the  factory — for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  day. 

The  plan  is  printed  in  "black  and 
white"  on  the  Application  Blank  be- 
low. 

Simply  fill  out  the  blank,  attach  the 
small  first  payment,  send  it  in,  and  on 
comes  the  Oliver! 

No  tedious  wait!  No  red  tape!  No 
] 0 ng-drawn-out  correspondence ! 

You  quickly  own  your  Oliver  and 
scarcely  notice  the  outlay.  You  can 
have  the  use  of  your  machine  while  pen- 
nies are  "paying  the  freight." 

You  will  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  test  the  power  of  pennies. 

The  Oliver  is  everywhere. 

It's  the  universal  typewriter.  Reels 
off  real  work  with  the  ease  and  speed 
demanded  by  this  mile-a-minute  age. 
Wherever  you  turn  —  in  Business  Of- 
fices, great  and  small — in  the  quiet  of 


the  Home — in  the  roar  of  the  Eailroad 
and  Telegraph  service — in  the  seething 
maelstrom  of  modern  Newspaperdom — 
in  CO  ntless  kinds  of  service — it's  the 
sturdy,  strenuous  Oliver  that's  "mak- 
ing the  wheeb  go  'round." 

T^c  ^ 

OLIVET^ 

TppcWrit&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

You  need  your  Oliver  now.  It 's  yours 
almost  for  the  asking.  The  biggest  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  in  America  —  for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  Da}'! 

Send  along  the  Application  Blank, 
with  a  small  first  payemnt  of  $15  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith. 

Your  check  is  good — or  send  draft, 
postofiice  or  express  money  order. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 
AGENCY, 
206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


APPLICATION  LANK 

THE   OLIVER   TYPEWRITER  CO., 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

GeiUlemeu: — I  accept  youi-  offer  of 
tlie  latest  model  No.  5  Oliver  Standard 
Typewriter  for  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day. 
I'^nclosed  i)Iease  find  .$15  as  evidence  of 
.^•ood  f;iith.  I  agree  to  save  17  cents  a 
(lay  and  remit  the  balance.  $S5.  in 
monthly  installments.  Title  to  remain 
in  your  name  until  the  machine  is  fully 
paid  for. 

Name  

Address   

Town    State  

References   
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education, 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them,  Address 

H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University 
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To  Market  Your  Cattle,  Hogs  and 
— — — —  Sheep  =— ^— =— 
Is  To  Consign  Them  To 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Go. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

CHICAGO        SOUTH  OMAHA      KANSAS  CITY      SO.  ST.  JOSEPH  DENVER 
SIOUX  CITY    SOUTH  ST.  PAUL    EAST  ST.  LOUIS  EAST  BUFFALO    FORT  WORTH 


HERE  IS  A  REAL  HELP  FOR  EVERY  FEEDER  °r  SHIPPER 

To  anyone  sending  our  Chicago  office  50  cents  (to  cover  postage)  we  will 
send  for  one  year  our  16-pag^  weekly  illustrated  live  stock  and  market  paper  /Y 
"THE  LIVE  STOCK  REPORT,"  which  has  been  termed  the  greatest  aid  to  /Y  ' 
the  profitable  feeding  and  marketing  of  live  stock  published.  y  Y  ^'^y* 

IX>  wOi  )  Virds.  Chie«|«. 

GUARANTEE— ANYONE     sending     so    gents     for         /X   Enclosed  find  50  cents,  for 

^  ^  which  please  send 

THE  REPORT  WHO  IS  NOT  FULLY  SATISFIED  GAN    /V^  The  Live  Stock  Report 
HAVE  HIS  MONEY  BACK  UPON  DEMAND.  // 

y ^    wuh  ihe  paper  you  are  to  refund  ray  50  cents 

Therefore,  you  can't  possibly  lose  anything,  except  if  you  // 
fail  to  send  for  the  paper  and  read  it  regularly  you  lose  a  '  ^' 
lot  of  information  that  you  ought  to  have. 


R.  F  D.  No   State. 
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' '  BUSY  BEOADBACKS. ' ' 

Courtesy  of  Americau  Sheep  Breeder. 
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As  It  Looks  to  Me 

By  C.  W.  McFarland,  Pres.  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


The  sheep  industry  has  received  two 
hard  knocks,  the  slump  in  price  of  wool, 
and  the  downward  trend  in  price  of 
mutton.  Just  what  has  caused  the 
slump  in  price  of  wool  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Undoubtedly  it  was  caused  part- 
ly by  the  dullness  in  the  woolen  goods 
market  and  partly  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  action  of  congress. 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  in  cost  of  living 
has  had  its  effect,  but  if  you  will  stop 
one  moment  and  consider  that  ten 
pounds  of  wool  will  make  a  $30  or  $35 
suit  of  clothes  you  will  see  that  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  wool 
is  15c  or  30c  per  pound.  So  far  as 
cost  of  the  suit  is  concerned,  almost  the 
whole  thing  is  labor  and  profit  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  give  this 
much  thought.  Many  farmers  have  dis- 
pensed with  Delaine  rams  and  mated 
their  ewes  to  mutton  bred  rams.  Now 
the  slump  in  the  lamb  market  has  been 
a  second  knock  in  the  sheep  business. 
Feeding  lambs  were  in  great  demand 
last  fall  and  as  high  as  $6.25  per  oae 
hundred  pounds  was  paid  in  this  part  of 
Ohio. 

I  have  been  asked  for  my  opinion  by 
many  sheep  men.  I  do  not  know  that 
my  opinion  is  worth  an^i:hing.  but  my 
advice  would  be, ' '  keep  a  goin '. "  A  bit 
of  good  advice  is  found  in  Riley's  poem : 


"If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose 

Keep  a  goin', 
If  it  rains  or  if  it  snows. 

Keep  a  goin' ; 
'Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine 
"When  the  fish  ain't  on  your  line. 
Bait  your  hook  and  keep  on  tryin'. 

Keep  a  goin'." 
Many  choice  treasures  are  found 
along  the  shore  during  low  tide  and,  as 
the  ebb  tide  of  the  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dustry has  been  on  for  several  months, 
we  hope  the  low  tide  has  been  reached, 
but  just  hoAv  long  it  will  remain  so  can- 
not be  predicted  with  any  agree  of  ac- 
curacy. Apparently  there  is  no  indica- 
tion at  present  that  the  wool  market 
will  make  any  change  for  the  better  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  But  I  do  say  and 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  better 
time  for  a  young  man  to  start  a  flock  of 
sheep.  He  can  go  out  and  buy  ahnost 
what  he  wants  and  at  the  very  low  price 
compared  with  prices  a  year  or  two  ago. 
All  branches  of  business  have  their  tides 
the  same  as  the  sea  :  and  the  most  profit- 
able time  to  found  or  increase  your 
flock  is  during  low  tide  or  in  the  early 
period  of  flood  tide,  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  not  be  far  ahead.  I  recall 
an  incident  which  took  place  in  my  im- 
mediate neighborhood  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  stood  by  and  saw  fifty 
ewes,  just  ready  to  yean,  from  one  of 
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the  best  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  in  that 
section,  sell  at  public  auction  at  almost 
a  give-away  price.  In  less  than  two 
years,  those  fifty  ewes  and  their  pro  - 
duce  w^onld  have  made  a  person  a  small 
fortune.  The  most  successful  men  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  ups  and 
downs,  but  on  the  whole  they  strike  a 
good  average.  In  my  opinion,  no  better 
way  to  keep  your  nose  on  the  grind- 
stone can  be  found  than  to  make  a  prac 
tice  of  selling  sheep,  for  instance,  on  a 
low  market  and  stocking  up  with  high- 
priced  brood  sows,  and  nine  time  out  of 
ten  get  a  load  on  when  hog  prices  are 
at  low  tide  and  corn  scarce,  at  least — so 
it  seems.  This  will  apply  to  any  other 
kind  of  stock,  also. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  farm  produce 
have  been  at  flood  tide  for  some  time 
and  it  is  just  natural  to  try  to  believe 
that  which  we  would  like  to  see,  will 
happen,  viz  :  that  farm  produce  will  con- 
tinue to  soar  up  and  up,  and  yet  we 
know  that  it  is  contrary  to  past  history 
or  to  reason.    That  farm  products  will 


never  reach  as  low  a  level  as  formerly 
is  an  undisputed  fact,  and  yet  to  think 
that  they  will  always  be  at  flood  tide  is 
hardly  reasonable.  If  you  expect  to 
figure  your  wool  at  a  high  price  in  the 
near  future  you  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointed. Many  clips  of  1909  wool  were 
held  over  in  my  county,  and  sold  in  1910 
at  8c  to  10c  below  1909  prices,  and  if 
sold  now  would  have  to  be  sold  at  even 
a  greater  sacrifice.  A  few  clips  are  still 
held.  One  year  with  another  I  believe 
that  wool  should  be  sold  before  July  1st. 
Many  seventy-pound  lambs  were  sold  at 
weaning  time  at  $6.00  per  one  hundred 
pounds  and  even  at  $5.00  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  eight  pounds  of  wool 
at  20c,  would  make  $5.10  per  ewe, 
which  is  not  bad  after  all. 

Keep  a  few  sheep  and  keep  good 
ones.  Not  necessarily  fancy  ones,  but 
good  hardy  ones.  Which  kind?  Just 
whichever  you  like  best.  In  small 
flocks,  probably  the  English  breeds ;  in 
larger  ones,  probably  the  fine  wooled 
ones  would  do  best. 


''THE  TKAIL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  HOOF." 

Courtesy  of  American  Sheep  Breeder. 
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Fitting  Sheep  for  the  Show 

By  Jas.  H.  Leet,  Breeder  and  Importer 


In  this  little  article  be  it  understood 
first  of  all,  we  are  dealing  with  noth- 
ing but  the  mutton  or  English  breeds 
of  sheep  and  that  the  writer  fully  real- 
izes that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
English  nation  has  seemed  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  them  far  more  successfully 
than  Ave  have.  But  I  do  not  say  bet- 
ter than  we  can  ever  hope  to  do,  for  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  time  we  shall  not 
only  be  able  to  breed  as  good  sheep, 
but  I  believe  we  shall  in  time  breed 
them  just  as  well  and  fit  them  better. 

It  often  strikes  me  that  we  breeders 
here  in  America  are  starting  at  the 
wrong  end  to  breed  good  sheep,  for  we 
are  becoming  better  educated  in  the 
handling  and  fitting  of  show  sheep  than 
we  are  in  the  care  and  handling  of 
breeding  sheep — for  the  very  reason 
that  we  purchase  nearly  all  of  Eng- 
land's fitted  show  sheep  with  nothing 
like  the  same  proportion  of  field  sheep, 
a  deplorable  condition,  in  a  way.  We 
often  pay  the  English  breeder  enough 
for  one  fitted  show  sheep  to  have  bought 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  his  best  breeding 
sheep.  The  result  is  that  the  fitted 
sheep  in  many  instances  dies  during  the 
first  show  season  or  soon  after,  and  very 
few  of  those  that  live  ever  make  satis- 
factory breeders  after  having  been  so 
highly  fitted. 

Now,  would  it  not  seem  a  much  wiser 
course  to  buy  the  English  field  sheep, 
such  as  the  Englishman  keeps  to  pro- 
duce his  show  sheep  from,  breed  our 
own  show  sheep,  and  not  always  be  de- 
pendent upon  England! 

It  is  true  that  many  good  field  sheep 
are  brought  over  every  year,  but  only 
a  fcAV  fall  into  the  hands  of  competent 
breeders.  Those  that  do  are  usually 
heard  from.   This  condition  is  not  gen- 


eral enough.  Why?  For  one  reason, 
the  American  breeder  cannot  afford  to 
breed  good  sheep.  Let  him  go  to  the 
expense  of  producing  the  right  kind 
and  the  American  l)uyer  will  not  pay 
him  a  price  that  in  any  way  compares 
with  the  price  he  would  pay  for  the 
same  sheep  in  England  —  merely  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  appellation,  "IM- 
PORTED." 

We  cannot  get  too  many  imported 
breeding  sheep,  but  let  us  breed  and 
raise  our  own  show  sheep  and  try  to 


CHAMPION  SOUTHDOWN  EWE,  1910. 
Propei'ty  of  Leet  &  Son,  Mantua,  O. 


influence  our  State  Fair  Association  to 
put  the  larger  premiums  on  the  Ameri- 
can bred  sheep  and  put  them  at  the 
head  of  the  prize  list,  instead  of  putting 
up  a  premium  for  American  bred  sheep 
insufficient  to  justify  any  worthy 
breeder  in  putting  one  ounce  of  extra 
flesh  on  a  first-class  sheep. 

What  sense  is  there  in  exhibiting  a 
great  big  fat  ram  unless  you  can  show 
something  that  he  has  produced  ?  It 
isn't  a  beautiful  ram  we  want  to  look 
at,  but  one  that  can  produce  us  some 
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good  lambs  and  in  my  estimation  at 
least  half  of  the  prize  money  should 
be  offered  for  sires  and  their  produce. 
This  would  interest  people  in  selecting 
a  good  sire  that  has  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce good  lambs,  instead  of  ordering 
rams  from  England  with  which  they 
will  be  satisfied  if  they  win  in  the  show 
ring,  but  never  will  care  anything  for, 
providing  some  other  ram  was  placed 
above  him  in  the  show  ring,  even  if  he 
sired  the  best  lambs  in  the  state.  No 


ford  themselves.  Many  of  these  sheep 
would  go  to  the  butcher  if  it  were  not 
for  the  American  buyer ! 

It  is  true  that  an  occasional  fitted 
sheep  turns  out  a  good  breeder,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  a  much  harder  job  to  re- 
duce a  highly  fitted  to  a  healthy  breed- 
ing animal,  than  it  is  to  fit  a  healthy 
breeding  animal  into  a  good  show 
sheep. 

Now,  if  we  did  not  buy  England's 
show  sheep,  we  certainly  would  buy  her 


CHEVELY  MODEL,  26171.         Courtesy  of  C'lias.  Leet  &^  Son. 
Champion  Southdown  Earn,  j-910.  Property  of  Leet  &  Son,  Mantua,  0. 


wonder  we  often  blush  with  shame  at 
the  poor  efforts  brought  forward  by  the 
scanty  premium  and  less  honor  offered 
for  an  American  bred  sheep  !  I  contend 
that  if  imported  sheep  were  thrown  out 
of  competition  entirely,  the  breeding 
public  would  be  surprised  at  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  breeders  and 
finally  upon  the  sheep  of  this  country. 

This  fact  is  undeniable  —  England 
would  be  forced  to  keep  her  over-fed 
sheep  which  she  annually  sells  to  Amer- 
ican buyers  for  big  prices  because  of 
the  competition  these  same  buyers  af- 


field  sheep,  and  in  time,  when  we  had 
learned  to  properly  handle  them,  we 
would  breed  some  good  sheep  here  in 
America,  and,  with  English  sheep 
barred  from  the  show  ring,  you  would 
see  some  "tall  trying"  at  breeding 
better  sheep ;  and  that  by  the  very  men 
who  at  the  present  time  hold  our 
places  so  securely  as  Chief  Receiv- 
ers of  Blue  Eibbons,  (for  I  do  not 
deny  my  guilt  if  such  you  might 
term  it).  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  an- 
nually imports  and  shows  the  best  show 
sheep  I  can  find  in  England  and  shall 
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continue  to  do  so  so  long  as  the  prize 
lists  at  our  leading  shows  remain  as 
the  J  are. 

No  doubt  3^ou  maj  wonder  at  my 
statement  above  that  Ave  can  fit  sheep 
better  in  this  country.  I  will  explain. 
"We  seem  to  have  learned  one  lesson  Avell 
in  this  country  and  that  is  that  we  do 
not  Avant  over-fitted  sheep.  The  aver- 
age sheep  that  Avins  in  England  is  too 
forAvard  at  the  time  he  Avins  there  to 
be  of  any  use  in  the  American  shoAv 
ring.  We  receiA^e  no  encouragement  in 
this  country  for  sheep  that  are  too  high- 


time  those  sheep  (they  Avere  Hamps- 
sliires)  had  ever  been  passed  upon  in 
America  by  a  Hampshire  breeder,  ex- 
cepting once,  and  then  they  Avere  not 
shoAving  against  a  single  sheep  that  Avas 
in  the  ring  at  Chicago. 

But  the  point  I  Avas  about  to  bring 
out  is  this  :  The  advantage  Ave  Avill  have 
fitting  our  oaa'u  sheep  here  in  America 
to  buying  them  already  fitted  from  Eng- 
land. There  they  are  closely  housed 
and  fed  A^ery  heaAdly  on  fat-making 
foods.  Here  Avith  our  abhorrence  of  too 
much  fat  Ave  can  fit  them  according  to 


ly  fitted  to  Avalk  Avell  and  carry  good 
firm  flesh,  AA^iile  in  England  they  do  not 
seem  to  mind  sheep  being  so  fat  that 
their  sides  shake  Avith  it,  AA^alking  as 
though  their  shoulder  and  hip  joints  are 
the  only  ones  in  commission. 

At  the  recent  Chicago  shoAv,  AAdiere  I 
belicA^e  Ave  had  as  competent  judges, 
taking  them  all  the  Ava  ythrough,  as  CA^er 
judged  sheep  in  America,  hard  feeling 
seems  to  haA^e  been  aroused  because 
sheep  that  had  been  Avinning  England, 
or  at  the  early  fall  shoAvs,  did  not  Avin 
there.  One  English  firm  in  particular 
took  exceptions  to  the  report  of  the 
shoAv,  AA^hen  in  reality  that  Avas  the  first 


our  OAvn  ideals,  giA^ng  them  plenty  of 
exercise  and  feeding  them  muscle-mak- 
ing food,  as  much  as  is  consistent  Avith 
their  health,  and  Ave  aa^II  not  have  many 
of  those  OA^erloaded  carcasses. 

To  fit  a  sheep  properly  to  shoAV  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  one  should  begin 
the  prcA^ous  autumn  and  feed  plenty  of 
roots  or  other  succulent  food,  plenty  of 
cloA^er  or  alfalfa  hay,  and  giA^e  all  the 
exercise  possible.  If  giA-en  an  open 
shed  AA'here  they  can  run  in  and  out  at 
Avill,  so  much  the  better.  About  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  February  the  sheep 
should  be  shorn  close  to  the  skin  all 
oyer.    This  necessitates  placing  them  in 
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a  warm  barn  and  confining  them  for  a 
time.  If  it  is  very  cold  weather  the 
rams  should  be  blanketed,  for  they  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  the 
ewes,  and  if  the  ewes  shiver  they  should 
be  blanketed  also.  After  a  week  to  ten 
days  the  blankets  may  be  removed  and 
by  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  they 
may  be  let  run  out  again  if  kept  in  out 
of  the  rain  and  snow.  At  the  time  they 
are  shorn,  if  they  are  still  thin  in  flesh, 
they  should  have  a  good  grain  ration, 
but  one  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
slow  process  of  fattening,  which  is  much 


up  the  defects.  This  process  should  be 
repeated  about  every  two  weeks  at  first 
and  then  oftener  as  show  season  ap- 
proaches. The  more  the  fleece  is  work- 
ed with,  the  cleaner  and  oilier  it  will  be. 

All  this  time  the  exercise  must  be 
kept  up  and  the  sheep  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  lazy  and  drowsy,  for  then 
they  will  lay  on  soft  flesh  in  spite  of 
you.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  the  least 
bit  wild  than  to  get  them  at  all  tame. 
It  is  a  good  plan  in  the  spring  as  early 
as  the  weather  permiis,  to  put  in  a  piece 
of  rape  some  little  distance  from  the 


''COTSWOLDS  POSING." 

Courtesy  of  American  Sheep  Breeder. 


better  than  trying  to  put  it  on  in  a  hur- 
ry. Bran  and  oats,  about  one-third  bran 
and  two-thirds  oats  by  measure,  with  a 
smattering  of  oil  cake  added,  is  all  that 
should  be  needed  in  the  way  of  grain 
and  at  no  time  should  they  ever  be  fed 
enough  of  it  so  that  there  will  be  any 
left  in  the  feed  trough. 

By  the  first  of  June  they  should  be 
backed  down,  i.  e.,  the  wool  should  be 
cut  off  the  back  clear  to  the  skin,  nice 
and  even  across,  and  the  wool  should  be 
carded  and  trimmed  all  over  the  body 
to  bring  out  as  much  as  possible  the 
good  qualities  of  the  sheep  and  cover 


barn,  so  the  sheep  will  get  exercise 
walking  to  it.  A  month  or  so  later  an- 
other piece  should  be  planted,  for  the 
first  planting  will  get  tough  and  unpa- 
latable. Never  force  them  to  run  about 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  always  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  In  good 
weather  it  is  better  for  them  to  lay  out 
over  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  should  have  a  cool  shed  to  run  to, 
away  from  the  flies.  They  should  never 
be  driven  along  a  dusty  road,  nor 
should  they  be  fed  anything  dusty,  for 
it  makes  their  noses  run,  spoils  their 
apearance,  and  injures  their  health. 
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Our  She€ 

By  C.  R.  I 

The  students  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Ohio  State  University 
have  recently  shown  their  interest  in 
the  sheep  industry  of  this  great  stave 
by  the  dona  lion  of  a  magnificent  lov- 
ing cup.  This  trophy,  a  beautiful  ster- 
ling cup.  11^  inches  high,  and  of  very 
artistic  design,  will  be  a  coveted  prize 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  It  is  to  be  knou  n 
as  "The  Ohio  Students'  Cup""  and 
bears  the  folohving  inscription : 

THE  OHIO  STUDENTS"  CUP, 
Offered  for  Competition  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  by  Students  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  the  Best  Ex- 
hibit. One  Yearling  Ram.  Two 
Yearling  Ewes  and  Two  Ewe 
Lambs.  Pure  Bred  and  Registered, 
Owned,  Bred  and  Exhibited  by  a 
Former  Animal  Husbandry  Student 
of  the  University  AYho  Has  Taken 
at  Least  One  Term  or  Semester  of 
AYork  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department. 

The  interest  which  the  students  have 
taken  in  this  matter  and  the  liberality 
which  they  have  manifested  was  more 
than  gratifying.  It  shows  the  interest 
of  the  students  in  the  promotion  of 
pure-bred  sheep  in  Ohio  and  is  indeed  a 
very  fitting  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  mutton  and  wool  production  in 
the  Buckeye  State.  It  points  to  the 
fact  that  Ohio's  future  agriculturists 
and  agricultural  leaders,  even  though 
in  their  youthful  years,  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  ovine  race  in  feeding 
and  clothing  our  people. 

One  interesting  feature  about  the 
competition  for  this  cup  is  that  it  is 
limited  to  "Students  or  Alumni  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  who  have  had  at 


p  Trophy 

eorge,  '12 




least  one  term's  work  in  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department."*  This  will  put 
the  "College  Farmers""  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Old  classmates  will  show 
the  work  of  their  master  hand  and  do 
their  best  to  win  the  coveted  honor 
from  each  other. 

This  will  give  the  public  a  chance  to 
see  Avhat  the  Agricultural  Students  are 
doing  toward  the  production  of  pure- 
bred sheep.  Although  they  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  hav- 
ing been  in  the  business  for  only  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  yet  many  of  them 
are  the  proud  exhibitors  of  some  worthy 
specimens.  It  is  believed  that  this  con- 
test will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
events  around  the  Sheep  arena  at  the 
next  State  Fair. 
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The  Merino  Aspect 


By  S.  M.  Cleaver,  Pres.  Ohio  Ass'n  for  the  Piomotion  of  Pure  Bred  Sheep 


During  the  low  price  of  wool  in  the 
early  nineties  the  extremely  wrinkley 
flocks  of  the  country  became  unpopulai- 
and  for  the  lack  of  mutton  qualities  be- 
came unprofitable.  For  this  reason  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  Spanish  flocks 
of  the  State  drifted  their  breeding  to  a 
plainer  type,  selecting  rams  from  the 
Delaine  flocks  in  order  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  sheep,  lengthen  the  staple, 
and  make  it  a  more  practical  wool  and 
mutton  Merino.  While  this  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  move,  the  old  Delaine 
flocks  that  had  long  been  bred  free 
from  wrinkles  were  having  their  trou- 
bles by  a  lack  of  sufficient  weight  of 
fleece  for  the  best  results.  The  union 
between  the  wrinkley  flocks  and  the 
plain  sire  furnished  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Delaine  flocks  to  secure 
rams  of  a  medium  type  with  only  a  few 
wrinkles  and  with  greater  density  of 
fleece  than  could  be  found  in  the  plain 
bred  flocks.  This  increased  density 
from  the  union  between  the  plain  and 
wrinkley  flocks  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  plain  breeders  in  bringing 
up  their  weight  of  fleece,  without  di- 
minishing the  size  of  the  Delaine  Meri- 
no, and,  from  such  a  union  the  flocks 
of    Ohio    are    greatly    improving  in 


length  of  staple,  of  a  reasonable  densi- 
ty besides  increasing  the  size  of  the  car- 
cass until  the  sheep  of  today  average 
in  real  merit  far  above  what  they  did 
fifteen  years  ago. 

With  proper  culling  each  year  we 
should  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  bring  up  the  general  form  of 
the  sheep  to  better  size,  better  backs 
and  better  quarters  covered  with  a  bet- 
ter fleece  of  more  bulk,  more  staple  and 
more  quality,  avoiding  extremes  by 
breeding  too  wrinkley  or  breeding  too 
plain.  Either  is  distastrous  to  the  most 
practical  type  of  Merinos,  remembering 
that  the  quality  of  oil  has  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  fleece  and  general 
appearance  of  the  sheep.  Ohio's  repu- 
tation for  good  wool  must  be  taken  care 
of.  This  is  done  by  the  judgment  of 
the  breeder.  Too  many  of  our  breeders 
breed  only  for  pounds  instead  of  real 
merit  in  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  Some 
of  the  Eastern  States  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  can't  get  the  same  price 
for  their  wool  that  Ohio  does.  This 
question  explains  itself  when  fleeces 
are  compared.  We  can  produce  a  heavy 
fleece  with  both  quality  and  staple,  and 
they  who  fail  to  do  this  must  abide  by 
results. 


A  MEEINO  ASPECT."         Owned  bv  S.  M.  Cleaver. 
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Lamb  Feeding 

By  Willis  O.  Wing,  Woodland  Farm 


It  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  Avas 
true  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  lamb  feeding  lies  in  the 
feeder.  On  an  average,  lamb  sells  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  other  meats  and  this  ex- 
tra price  is  simply  a  premium  for  the 
successful  feeder.  Not  one  farm  hand 
in  twenty  is  fit  to  take  charge  of  a  band 
of  lambs,  and  farmers  who  succeed  very 


a  proper  fiame  of  digestion.  We  have 
had  several  stormy  days  the  past  month 
and  alternate  sharply  cool  mornings  and 
soft  muggy  ones.  As  a  consequence  we 
let  one  band  get  away  from  us.  They 
didn't  go  clear  off  feed  either,  not  any 
of  them.  That  Avas  what  fooled  us. 
Earlier  in  the  year  had  a  lamb  got  too 
much  feed  he  would  have  betrayed  it  by 


no; 


r  LIKE  ilUTiiOrSE  LAMBS?" 


well  with  cattle  or  with  hogs,  or  even 
horses,  fail  as  lamb  feeders.  And  yet 
given  the  right  feeds  and  a  healthy 
bunch  of  lambs  to  start  with,  there  is  a 
fairly  safe  and  easy  road  to  take  them 
through  on. 

There  are  no  two  hands  that  will  do 
exactly  alike  either,  and  here  in  the 
East  our  weather  is  not  uniform  and  so 
a  sort  of  added  ''shepherd  sense"  that 
shall  anticipate  troubles  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  him. 

I  waited  two  days  to  start  writing 
this  article  to  see  whether  I  had  enough 
gumption  to  put  one  band  of  lambs  into 


very  unmistakable  signs.  He  might  not 
have  run  in  to  feed  at  all  at  feeding 
time,  but  stood  out  in  the  yard  with 
head  down  in  deep  dejection,  and  one 
thing  and  another.  But  those  lambs 
would  all  rush  in  and  all  eat,  and  it 
took  us  several  days  to  notice  that 
about  one-fifth  of  them  were  not  div- 
ing their  heads  under  the  hay  for  the 
corn  but  merely  eating  hay.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  remaining  four-fifths  were 
getting  too  much  corn,  and  —  every 
c  ther  morning  a  dead  one. 

I  haven't  done  such  a  thing  before 
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for  ten  years,  but  this  time  I  took  the 
corn  clear  away  from  the  whole  band 
and  am  going  to  keep  it  away  until 
after  they  are  sheared  (which  will  be 
within  a  few  days  now)  and  then  cau- 
tiously put  them  back  on  to  feed. 

There  are  three  things  that  lambs  may 
have  free  access  to  in  unlimited  amounts 
— pure  water,  salt,  and.  pure  air.  The 
hay  and  the  corn  they  should  be  hungry 
for  at  each  feed.  I  like  to  have  them 
clean  the  hay  up  pretty  well  by  noon 
each  day.  The  corn  I  would  cut  into 
small  slices  at  starting  time  and  increase 
so  gradually  that  they  never  would 
know  when  they  went  on  to  feed.  The 
amount  they  will  finally  take  will  vary 
with  different  bands. 

Last  year  1400  lambs  that  were 
blocky  and  hearty  would  take  30  bush- 
els of  corn  a  day  towards  the  last  and 
still  be  hungry  enough.  This  year  25 
bushels  a  day  is  enough  grain  for  the 
same  number.  Clover  or  alfalfa,  oats 
and  corn,  or  a  little  barley  and  corn 
are  the  feeds  for  this  state.  And  the 
amounts  you  are  to  feed  will  depend  as 
to  the  time  at  which  you  wish  to  go  to 
market  and  on  the  band  of  lambs.  We 
feed  in  addition  a  good  deal  of  corn 
fodder.  But  as  we  feed  it  the  laml)s 
don't  derive  very  much  good  of  it  ordi- 


narily. Lambs  want  their  feed  dry 
whatever  it  it.  So  on  some  wet  days 
we  do  not  haul  fodder  at  all.  When  it 
is  dry  and  fed  on  the  ground  or,  more 
truly,  on  a  stalk  pile  in  an  open  yard, 
by  the  time  700  lambs  have  run  over  it 
about  twice  most  of  the  leaves  are 
tramped  off.  A  hasty  glance  would  in- 
dicate that  they  had  eaten  the  blades  off. 
But  most  of  them  have  been  tramped 
off  and  are  never  eaten.  Corn  fodder  is 
poor  stuff  with  which  to  balance  the  ear 
corn  anyway.  Yet  it  diverts  the  lambs 
and  takes  them  out  in  the  sun  and  keeps 
the  yard  dry.  We  return  it  to  the  field 
in  late  winter  and  it  makes  considerable 
manure. 

Lamb  feeding  has  been  fairly 
profitable  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
Maybe  it  will  be  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  But  the  range  lambs,  which  are 
the  healthy  lambs,  are  getting  scarcer 
and  higher  priced  each  year,  just  as  the 
range  cattle  are  getting  higher  and 
scarcer.  Whenever  the  time  comes  that 
I  must  raise  lambs  on  these  Eastern  pas- 
tures, why,  I  believe  I  will  try  raising 
beef  calves  instead  and  feed  them  be- 
fore they  lose  their  calf-fat  just  about 
as  we  now  feed  the  lambs.  The  cow  and 
calf  are  not  so  subject  to  parasites  on 
our  Eastern  pastures. 


''A  FINE  LINE-UP."     t'oiu'tesy  of  Aniei-iciiii  Sheep  Breeder. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Sheep 


By  W.  R.  Clum,  '  10,  F 

Spring  is  here  and  with  it  eoiiies  the 
numerous  preparations  for  the  sum- 
mer's work.  This  is  the  season,  too. 
when  we  must  care  for  the  little  lambs. 
AVe  now  have  about  seventy  ])right  lit- 
tle fellows,  frisking  about  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  or  in  their  warm  sheds  on  cold 
and  windy  days.    A  pleasure  it  is  to 


ield  Agent  Tariff  Board 

market.  People  generally  expressed  a 
hope  that  this  Congress  would,  with  re- 
gard to  the  tariff  situation,  take  some 
decisive  action  which  would  clear  up 
this  uncertainty.  But  the  trend  of  poli- 
tics has  been  away  from  rather  than  to- 
ward protection  of  the  produce  of  wool, 
and  todav  if  action  were  taken  in  Con- 


GRAXD  CHAMPIOX  AVETHEE.  1910. 
Property  of  HuntleyTvoo'l  Earm.  Canada.  Courtesy  of  American 


?heep  Breeder. 


care  for  them  and  to  see  them  grow  and 
thrive  under  your  immediate  attention, 
for  they  are  so  sensitive  and  reflect  so 
plainly  in  their  condition  the  results  of 
special  care  which  should  always  be 
theirs. 

We  find  ourselves  at  the  present  time 
with  a  very  poor  sheep  market.  Indeed 
as  one  man  expressed  himself.  "'You 
could  hardly  give  a  man  a  flock  of 
sheep.  "  '  The  situation  was  very  uncer- 
tain a  year  ago.  but  now  the  whole 
bottom"  is  dropping  out  of  the  sheep 


gress  there  Avould  indeed  be  small  hope 
of  anything  favorable  to  the  wool 
groAver. 

The  present  sheep  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  becoming  any  better :  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Men  could  not  secure  a  good 
price  for  their  sheep  and  wool  during 
the  past  year,  and  many  farmers  have 
held  their  sheep,  hoping  for  a  stronger 
market  this  spring.  Xow  they  find 
themselves  overstocked  and  will  sell  at 
anv  figure  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them.  As 
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a  result,  all  of  the  markets  will  be 
flooded  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
price  will  fall  abnormally  low.  This 
will  result  in  a  crippled  sheep  business 
for  some  time. 

Many  men  take  the  following  view  of 
the  situation.  They  say,  "There  is  no 
money  in  sheep  at  present  prices  and 
we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it  this  spring 
and  go  into  something  which  pays  bet- 
ter ,though  we  must  sacrifice  our  sheep 
at  a  very  low  figure."  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  an  argument  which  spells  ruin 


for  many  a  farmer  over  this  broad  land 
of  ours.  It  is  a  false  idea  for  a  man  to 
think  that  he  can  always  be  doing  the 
thing  which  is  paying  best.  He  must 
be  contented  (at  times)  to  take  a  small 
profit  or  even  operate  at  a  loss  so  that 
he  can  be  in  position  to  "roll  in  the 
cash"  when  market  conditions  are 
strong.  The  man  who  is  changing  all 
of  the  time  will  always  try  to  get  into 
the  most  profitable  business  and  so 
when  he  starts  he  must  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  his  foundation  stock  and  soon 
a  lot  of  money  will  have  been  tied  up. 
Then  if  the  price  falls,  as  it  invariably 
does  sooner  or  later,  and  the  business 


becomes  dull,  he  will,  of  course,  not  be 
contented  to  stay  in  it,  but  sells  out 
at  a  sacrifice  and  buys  some  other 
class  of  stock  which  is  selling  strong 
and  therefore  is  high  priced.  Each 
time  he  finds  himself  only  well  started 
when  the  downfall  comes,  and,  in- 
stead of  making  a  fortune  as  he  had 
planned,  he  is  wasting  his  substance 
trying  to  follow  the  varying  demands 
of  a  very  unsteady  market  when  he 
might  have  had  a  good  fortune  laid 
away  if  he  had  stuck  to   one  class 


"1 


of  stock.  Besides,  when  he  is  through, 
he  will  have  nothing  to  show  for  his 
work.  In  place  of  a  lot  of  scrub  stock 
which  nobody  wants,  he  should  have  a 
well  bred  flock  containing  individuals 
which  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own. 

One  can  usually  tell  from  the  char- 
acter of  a  man's  flock  if  he  is  one  of  the 
shiftless  class  of  breeders.  The  flock 
will  usually  show  a  lack  of  care  which 
is  reflected  quicker  and  plainer  with 
sheep  than  with  any  other  class  of  live 
stock.  The  farmer  himself  will  show  a 
lack  of  interest  in  his  flock  and  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  minute  details 
of  sheep  husbandry.   The  best  breeders 


A  YEABLING  AND  A  TWO-YEAE-OLD. 
Property  of  C.  L.  Mitchell,  Lucas,  O. 


A  PEIZE  OXFOKD  YEAELING  EWE. 
Property  of  J.   C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio. 


Courtesy  of  American  Sheen  Breeder. 
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of  sheep  and  the  best  producers  of  wool, 
as  in  anything  else,  are  the  ones  who  are 
ahvays  at  it.  If  a  man  expects  to  make 
a  success  of  the  sheep  business  he  must 
go  into  it  to  stay,  though  the  outlook 
may  not  be  favorable  at  times. 

"Why  is  it  that  you  find  so  few  Avell 
bred  and  registered  flocks  over  the  coun- 
try? It  appears  to  me  from  my  study 
of  conditions  over  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  many  breeders,  that  the 


tain  sections  of  Oliio  out  of  the  breeding 
business  into  that  of  fattening  weathers. 
They  dare  not  breed  high  class  stock  be- 
cause the  unsteady  demand  would  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  find  buyers  a 
good  many  years,  this  year  being  a  fair 
example.  This  year  the  producer  of 
high  class  rams  finds  no  demand  for 
his  product,  so  now  he  must  hold  them 
for  another  year,  hoping  for  a  stronger 
demand,  or  sell  them  as  mutton  at  the 
same  figure  which  his  neighbor  with 


"KIXU  OF  OIL. 

Property  of  S.  M.  Cleaver.  Courtesy  of  American  Slieep  Breeder. 


answer  can  be  found  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  market  price  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct. The  present  unsteady  market 
condition  fosters  carelessness  in  breed- 
ing !  I  mean  by  that,  that  men  do  not 
care  to  invest  enough  money  in  sheep 
to  get  good  ones,  and  hence  buy  only  to 
keep  temporarily,  so  that  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  slump  in  the  market  they  can 
sell  out  and  go  into  something  else. 
They  will  use  any  kind  of  a  ram  with- 
out even  considering  his  breeding.  It 
is  this  same  unsteady  market  Avhich  has 
driven  so  many  of  the  farmers  in  cer- 


only  low  grade  sheep  will  get.  I  would 
say  that  the  demand  today  of  our  sheep 
men  is  for  a  steady  wool  market,  above 
all  other  considerations,  so  that  they 
can  figure  Avith  some  assurance  whether 
or  not  they  can  make  the  business  a 
profitable  one  to  them. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  impress  on 
my  readers  is  the  fact  that  in  the  sheep 
business,  as  along  many  lines  of  activi- 
ty, a  leader  seems  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  high  class  stock.  Around 
one  or  tAvo  good,  careful  breeders  you 
are  likely  to  find  a  set  of  breeders  aa^Iio 
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are  above  the  average  and  are  produc- 
ing a  higher  class  of  sheep  than  will  be 
found  in  neighboring  sections  of  the 
country.  It  was  always  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  find  myself  in  such  a  community. 
Here  you  would  find  the  men  posted  on 
sheep  questions,  glad  to  talk  them  over ; 
always  anxious  that  you  should  see 
their  sheep,  always  ready  to  learn  any- 
thing new  which  would  help  to  improve 
their  conditions.  The  man  who  does 
not  want  you  to  see  his  flock  is  not  do- 
ing what  he  should  with  it,  and  he 
knows  it  and  is  ashamed  of  the  facts. 
Such  a  man  is  a  detriment  to  the  sheep 
industry.  No  one  can  do  a  nobler  work 
than  to  breed  carefully  and  consistent- 
ly, always  improving  his  own  flock  and 
incidentally  the  flocks  of  his  neighbors. 

One  line  of  production  which  was 
new  to  me  as  far  as  observation  was 
concerned  was  that  of  fattening  weath- 
ers.    In  this   business  the  weathers 


would  be  bought  up  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  wintered,  shorn, 
and  fattened  for  the  spring  market, 
leaving  the  farm  free  of  sheep  during 
the  early  summer.  No  breeding  is  done 
at  all.  I  found  large  sections  over  Ohio 
where  this  business  was  followed  and 
a  very  profitable  business  it  must  be, 
judging  from  appearances  on  the  farms 
and  around  the  homes  of  the  men  who 
follow  it.  They  handle  two,  three  and 
four-year-old  weathers,  buying  as  ma- 
ture sheep  of  the  breeders,  who  must 
stand  the  risk  of  raising  lambs  and  se- 
cure no  return  but  the  wool  till  they 
are  of  that  age. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  behooves 
our  sheepman  to  make,  each  one,  a 
more  critical  study  of  his  business,  and 
thus  lead  to  higher  plane  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  this  Buckeye  state,  long  fa- 
mous as  the  home  of  premier  flocks  and 
big  hearted  shepherds ! 


"A  STUDY  IN  SHROPSHIEE  TYPE" 
Imported  in  1910.  Price,  $1125.  Courtesy  of  American  Sheep  Breeder. 
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The  Outlook 

Prof.  Chas.  E.  Snyder,  '09,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Eveiy  business  has  its  '*nps"  and     their  business  when  prices  are  high  and 


''downs."  At  present  the  sheep  busi- 
ness is  having  a  decided  "down." 
Sheepmen  have  suffered  a  season  of  ex- 
tremely low  wool  prices  and  another  of 
the  same  kind  is  in  sight,  especially  vrith 
the  extra  session  of  Congress  threat- 
ening to  revise  ''Schedule  K"*  down- 
ward.   Last  season  sheep  feeders  as  a 


to  go  out  when  prices  are  low.  It  is  the 
man  who  sticks  to  sheep  through  thick 
and  thin  who  makes  the  surest  profits 
and  who  is  the  enthusiastic  sheepman. 
One  of  the  best  indications  that  there  is 
money  in  sheep  in  the  long  run  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  man  who  has  kept  a  flock  of  sheep 


^  r\.,  ■ 

AX  OHIO  FL 
Some  Eambouillets  Owned  by 

rule  lost  money.  Lambs  were  bought 
high  and  fed  on  a  falling  market.  It 
takes  rare  good  feeding  to  return  a 
profit  under  such  conditions.  However, 
to  a  business  which  enjoys  as  firm  a 
foundation  as  the  sheep  business  does 
in  this  country,  with  our  people  eating 
more  mutton  each  year  and  growing 
only  about  one  half  of  the  wool  we  use. 
bright  times  are  sure  to  come !  AYool 
and  mutton  are  necessities  with  us, 
whose  consumption  will  not  grow  less. 

Farmers  seem  to  have  an  inclination 
to  go  with  a  jump  into  any  phase  of 


OCK  SCEXE. 

Mas  Cliapman.  Marysville,  0. 

Courtesy  of  American  Sheep  Breeder. 

for  ten  years  or  more,  who  has  kept 
large  vigorous  ewes  showing  a  prepon- 
derance of  fine  wool  blood,  and  who  has 
fed  and  handled  them  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously, who  condemns  sheep. 

There  is  no  better  ewe  in  all  the  world 
for  the  man  who  raises  sheep  for  mut- 
ton than  the  one  shearing  ten  pounds 
or  more  of  delaine  wool,  a  large  ewe 
with  a  strong  back  and  a  deep  middle. 
Cross  her  with  a  ram  of  one  of  the 
mutton  breeds  and  the  lamb  will  be  a 
growthy  youngster  of  the  kind  and  size 
liked  by  butchers.    The  ewe  will  be 
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vigorous,  long  lived  and  give  a  profi  - 
able  fleece.  This  ewe  flock  must  be 
maintained  by  breeding  part  of  the 
flock  to  a  pure  bred  ram  of  the  same 
type.  The  wether  lambs  of  this  cross 
will  make  good  mutton. 


Get  into  the  sheep  business !  Start 
conservatively  if  without  sheep  experi- 
ence, but  most  important  of  all  get  in 
and  stay  in;  regret  will  not  be  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  effort ! 


The  Agricultural  Student. 
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The  Shepherds  and  Their  Dogs 

David  M.  Fyffe,  Supt.  of  Live  Stock 


There  are  two  kinds  of  shepherds  in 
Scotland,  viz :  the  hill  shepherd  and  the 
lowland  shepherd,  and  both  have,  as  a 
rule,  different  types  of  dogs.  The  hill 
shepherd  takes  care  of  a  flock  of  black- 
faced  sheep,  or,  what  are  called  in  this 
country  highland  sheep,  while  the  low- 
land shepherd  takes  care  mostly  of  the 


looks  through  the  grazing  to  see  that 
the  sheep  are  all  right  and  none  on  their 
backs.  On  account  of  so  much  wet 
weather  and  hot  sunny  "blinks,"  he  has 
to  w^atch  very  closely  for  maggots.  Tiie 
flocks  are  divided  into  the  ewes  and 
lambs,  yearling  wethers,  yearling  ewes 
or  what  are  called  "gimmers,"  and 
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early  maturing  mutton  breeds  and  their 
crosses.  Both  types  of  shepherds  have 
long  lines  of  ancestry  behind  them, 
their  great-grandfathers,  probably, 
having  been  shepherds  in  their  day. 

The  hill  shepherd  cannot  be  called 
a  very  busy  man  unless  at  lambing, 
shearing,  or  weaning  times.  Nowadays 
the  hill  grazings  are  all  fenced  and  the 
shepherd  has  to  go  around  to  see  that 
the  fences  are  in  repair,  look  through 
the  moss  and  water  holes,  to  see  that  no 
sheep  haA-e  gotten  into  them.    He  also 


the  two-year-old  wethers.  On  big  graz- 
ings, these  flocks  are  all  kept  separate, 
the  aged  wethers  being  kept  at  the  far 
away  end  of  the  grazing,  and  the  others 
nearer  to  the  farm  buildings.  On  these 
big  grazings  a  shepherd  is  generally 
kept  for  each  flock,  and  has  a  shanty  or 
''sheilin"  handy  to  the  grazing  where 
he  stays  during  summer  months.  Mar- 
ried men  are  supplied  with  a  dwelling 
house  and  garden  ground.  About  No- 
vember the  sheep  are  moved  south  to 
the  lowlands  or  arable  grounds,  where 
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the  owner  has  rented  winter  grazing  or 
foggage,  in  the  shape  of  pastures  that 
have  not  been  eaten  bare,  and  woods 
pastures  that  have  not  had  anything  in 
them  all  summer.  The  flocks  may  be 
spread  over  in  different  parts  of  a  coun- 
ty or  counties.  The  aged  wethers  are 
either  sold  in  the  fall  or  else  fed  out  on 
turnips  and  sold  as  they  get  fat  during 
winter  and  spring.  The  ewes  and  young 
sheep  are  moved  north  in  the  spring  to 
the  home  grazing,  or  hill,  as  it  is  called, 
sometimes  embracing  thousands  of 
acres. 

The  lowland  shepherd  has  a  busier 
life.  He  has  to  take  care  of  from  10  to 
20  score  (two  to  four  hundred)  of  fat- 
tening sheep,  on  turnips,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  breding  flock  of  ewes.  The 
ewes  often  follow  the  fedeing  sheep  and 
pick  up  what  stumps  of  turnips  are  left 
in  the  ground  and  are  folded  out,  on  a 
close  pasture  during  night,  till  lambing 
commences,  which  is  generally  in  late 
February  and  March.  Then  he  stays  all 
night  besides  the  ewes.  He  has  a  shanty 
on  wheels,  where  he  can  lie  down  and 
rest,  and  is  only  at  home  at  meal  time, 
till  the  ewes  are  lambed.  He  has  port- 
able folds  that  can  be  put  up  alongside 
of  a  fence,  where  the  ewes  are  put  at 
lambing;  the  lambed  ewes  have  to  be 
kept  separate  from  the  in-lamb  ewes. 
This  is  mostly  with  cross  bred  or  three 
part  bred  lambs,  which  are  intended  for 
early  market.  Farmers  who  keep  pure 
breds  generally  have  some  place  handy 
to  the  farm  buildings  for  lambing  pur- 
poses. In  early  spring,  when  the  sheep 
begin  to  shed  their  teeth,  the  turnips 
must  be  run  through  a  cutter.  The 
shepherd  generally  gets  a  young  boy  to 
help  him,  if  he  has  a  big  flock.  These 
lambs  are  crowded  and  sometimes  also 
the  ewes,  and  are  sold  as  fast  as  they 
get  ripe,  perhaps  not  more  than  5  to  10 
being  sold  at  a  time.    When  the  feed- 


ing sheep  are  disposed  of,  then  the 
shepherd  becomes  park-keeper,  looks 
through  all  the  pastures  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening;  sees  that  the 
fences  and  gates  are  in  repair.  He  must 
always  be  on  hand  in  case  a  butcher  or 
dealer  comes  to  look  for  anything  fat. 
With  his  dog  he  drives  the  sheep  into 
a  corner  of  the  field  and  holds  them 
there  till  the  butcher  can  get  his  hands 
on  them.  Sometimes  he  may  have  to 
help  in  haying  and  harvesting,  but 
never  to  the  detriment  of  his  other 
work.  He  always  takes  the  time  to  go 
through  the  fields  to  see  and  count  all 


A  CHAMPION  CHEVIOT  RAM  LAMB. 
Owned  by  F.  L.  Postle  &  Sons,  Camp  Chase,  O. 

Courtesy  of  American  Sheep  Breeder'. 

the  stock.  He  generally  has  cattle, 
also,  to  look  after  at  this  season. 

These  shepherds  have  different  types 
of  dogs  and  the  breed  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  for  a  long 
number  of  years.  The  hill  shepherd 
has  always  a  fleet,  slim  dog,  mostly 
black,  with  white  markings.  The  paths 
in  the  hills  are  sometimes  so  narrow 
that  there  is  not  room  for  a  big  dog  to 
pass  a  sheep.  The  heather  is  often  so 
dense  that  it  is  hard  work  for  a  big  dog 
to  run  through  with  any  speed.  In  the 
hills  the  shepherd  works  his  dog  by  a 
lot  of  signs,  such  as  waving  his  arms 
or  his   walking   stick.    The  lowland 
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shepherd  has  often  heavier  dogs,  a 
good  deal  after  the  type  of  collie  now 
being  nsed  in  this  country,  though,  per- 
haps, hardly  as  slim  in  the  nose.  Their 
work  is  mostly  driving  on  the  road  or 
working  in  fenced  fields.  Speed  is  not 
required  so  much  as  steadiness.  AVhen 
a  shepherd  gets  a  good  working  dog  he 


will  not  sell  it,  for  the  longer  they  live 
the  more  they  improve.  Nearh^  all 
hill  shepherds  have  young  dogs  in  train- 
ing. When  it  comes  to  good,  hard 
work,  the  young  dog  is  left  at  home  on 
the  chain,  and  the  old  fellow  is  depend- 
ed on.  AVhen  he  gets  too  old.  the 
young  one  takes  his  j^lace. 
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Editorial 

From  time  immemorial  has  the  sheep 
been  one  of  mankind's  best  friends. 
With  the  early  morn  of  hnman  life,  the 
youth  of  the  world,  the  loves  and  sports 
of  simple  souls  whose  symbols  were 
crook  and  spindle,  do  we  find  the  pas- 
toral employment  associated.  The  shep- 
herd has  been  and  is  yet  an  embodiment 
of  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  idealistic  man.    Something  there  is 


about  the  open  fields,  the  care  of  the 
flock,  the  association  with  the  sheep,  if 
you  please,  which  make  big-hearted, 
broad-minded,  nobly  molded  men. 

Ohio  has,  since  the  early  history  of 
our  state,  held  a  premier  and  enviable 
position  in  regard  to  her  flock  hus- 
bandry. Since  the  early  days  of  Adams 
and  Dickinson,  and  Wells,  and  Mayn- 
ard,  and  Rotch,  and  Hildebrand,  and 
McDowell,  and  Howard,  and  Whiting, 
and  Moulton,  and  scores  of  other  shep- 
herd pioneers,  have  men  come  to  Ohio 
for  blood  whereby  their  own  flocks 
might  be  improved.  And  this  work  still 
goes  on!  Ohio  flock-masters  continue 
to  mold  ''from  Nature's  intangible 
clay"  specimens  of  ovine  form  which 
are  eagerly  sought  after  the  world  over. 
From  the  American  show  rings  come 
back  many  and  many  a  cerulian  emblem 
to  bedeck  the  homes  of  her  shepherds, 
mute  expressions  of  the  prowess  of  her 
shepherds  in  breeding  and  fitting  (and 
importing)  sheep. 

To  one  of  Ohio's  greatest  industries, 
then,  to  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  her 
greatness,  to  her  shepherds  and  their 
sheep,  is  this  issue  respectfully  dedi- 
cated. 

TI         II  H 

Doesn't  it  make  one  feel  like  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands,  when  our  college 
friends  from  neighboring  States  proud- 
ly tell  us  of  the  success  of  their  poultry 
plant  and  of  the  elegant  housing  and 
equipment  of  their  Horticultural  and 
Forestry  Departments? 

H    H    ^  H 

Wouldn't  that  champion  pen  of 
Southdown  wether  lambs  be  infinitely 
more  a  credit  to  Ohio  State  if  housed 
in  a  new  sheep  barn?  And  couldn't  we 
then  much  more  consistently  discourse 
on  their  merits  to  our  visitors? 
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On  account  of  serious  illness  in  his 
famih%  Mr.  H.  M.  Call,  our  editor-in- 
chief,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
school  work  and  take  up  the  active  man- 
agement of  his  farm  at  Kent,  Ohio. 
Thus  the  editorial  duties  have  been 
rather  prematurely  thrust  upon  the  ncAV 
management,  but  the  ne^y  staff  have  loy- 
ally rallied  to  our  support  and  we  hope 
to  bear  aloft  our  standard  in  the  high 
place  to  which  Mr.  Call  has  raised  it. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Call  has 
wielded  this  editorial  pen  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  his  constituenc}^, 
being  highly  successful  in  both  choice 
of  material  and  in  his  effort  to  improve 
the  tone  of  this  magazine.  Mere  words 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  express- 
ing to  him  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  noble  way  in  which  he  has  so  unself- 
ishly devoted  both  his  time  and  talent 
for  the  good  of  our  College  Paper.  His 
niche  will  be  hard  to  fill,  his  lofty  ex- 
ample a  worthy  one  to  follow ! 

H    T[  H 

We  feel  ourselves  extremely  fortun- 
ate in  the  helping  hands  which  have 
been  stretched  out  to  us  in  presenting 
this  issue.  With  such  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  future  the  height  of  our  hap- 
piness will  be  assured. 

The  eminent  gentlemen  who  have 
contributed  articles  to  this  issue  are 
men  of  affairs,  practical,  busy  men  of 
the  world,  and  we  sincerely  thank  them 


for  their  contributions,  all  of  which  rep- 
resent sacrifices  of  valuable  time,  close 
application  to  the  subject  at  hand,  and 
careful  thinking  on  their  part. 

For  the  illustrations  in  this  issue  we 
are  profoundly  indebted  to  ' '  The  Amer- 
ican Sheep  Breeder"  of  Chicago,  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Leet,  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Cleaver,  to 
Carpenter  and  Ross,  to  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb,  and  to  Supt.  David  Fj^ft'e. 

Without  their  aid  this  issue  would 
have  been  well  nigh  impossible. 

H    II    ^  T[ 
"The  care  of  sheep,  the  labors  of  the 
loom, 

The  arts  of  trade,  I  sing.  Ye  rural 
nymphs. 

Ye  swains  and  princely  merchants,  aid 
the  verse." 

IT    ^    H  H 

''And  there  the  skilful  artist's  hand  had 
traced 

A  pasture  brood,  with  fleecy  flocks  o'er- 
spread, 

In  a  fair  glade,  with  fold,  and  tents, 
and  pens."  — Iliad. 

^  H    If    n  n 

"I  see  bright  meadows,  decked  in  live- 
lier green, 

The  yellow  cornfield,  and  the  blossomed 
bean ; 

A  hundred  flocks  o'er  smiling  pasture 
roam, 

And,  hark !  the  music  of  the  harvest 
home."  — Hervey. 


_  _  COMPETITION  FOR  ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  _  ^ 
The  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to  announce  at  this  time  a  competi- 
tion for  Assistant  Business  Manager  of  The  Agricultural  Student.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  is  to  be  based  purely  on  merit,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  advertising  space  secured.  This  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  any  incoming  Sophomore  or  Junior,  who  has  a  desire  to  help  himself 
through  college. 

All  those  wishing  to  compete  should  see  the  Business  Manager  at  206 
W.  Eighth  Ave.,  or  call  Bell  phone,  North  978. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  AGRICULTURAL 
BANQUET. 

Saturday,  April  1,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  held  its  second  an- 
nual banquet  at  the  Vendome  Hotel.  To 
say  it  was  a  success  is  putting  it  mildly. 
A  more  democratic  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  students,  faculty  and  alumni 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
present  and  did  justice  to  the  excellent 
concuorse  of  viands  served  by  the  hotel 
management.  The  repast  was  amply  in- 
terspersed with  yells  and  songs  and 
"wahoos,"  evidences  galore  of  our  col- 
lege spirit.  Several  most  interesting 
and  instructive  addresses  were  given  by 
excellent  speakers. 

J.  F.  Cunningham,  '97,  Editor  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  spoke  on  "The  Alumnus 
in  Journalism."  He  told  us  "every 
town  needs  a  first  class  journalist  as  a 
leader,"  and  why  dogs  go  mad.  W.  J. 
Sears,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  of  the  agricultural  gradu- 
ate in  the  world  and  boosted  the  Alum- 
ni Forward  Movement.  M.  A.  Bachtell, 
'11,  very  forcibly  told  how  the  four 
years'  work  had  been  worth  while.  E. 
S.  Wilson,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lege to  the  country  boy.  He  pointed 
out  the  good  the  boy  could  get  from  the 
college,  and  in  his  matchless  way  di- 
rected us  to  the  soul  filling  poetry  of 
the  meadow,  the  garden,  the  field,  the 
flock  and  the  home,  to  the  science  in  our 
door  yard  and  truck  patch,  to  the  music 
in  our  babbling  brooks  and  feathered 
friends.  Director  Thorne,  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  W.  E.  Hanger, 
'11,  spoke  of  the  work  ahead  of  the  col- 
lege, the  student,  and  specially  the  gra- 


duate. Pres.  W.  0.  Thompson  put  on 
the  cap  sheaf  with  one  of  his  inspiring 
addresses  and  urged  the  men  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  life.  He  said,  "The 
farmer  will  get  out  of  the  farm  and  out 
of  life  what  he  puts  into  it,"  and  that 
axiom  will  go  ringing  down  the  avenues 
of  time  as  long  as  the  lap  of  Nature 
continues  to  give  forth  its  bounty  to 
her  children  of  the  soil. 

Professor  Vivian  made  the  best  of 
"harvestmasters."  His  timely  jokes 
were  interspersed  throughout  the  pro- 
gram, his  words  of  wisdom  ever  couch- 
ed in  gibe  and  thrust  and  fat-producing 
levity. 

Everyone  had  a  good  time,  everyone 
became  enthusiastic,  and  everyone  left 
feeling  that  life  was  better  and  brighter 
than  ever  before,  taking  with  them  a 
broader,  nobler,  view  of  the  farm  life, 
the  farm,  and  its  future  possibilities. 
Next  year  we'll  have  to  hustle  to  keep 
up  our  standard,  but  we  '11  do  it ! 

IT    H    H    IT  . 

Mr.  0.  Gr.  Hayes  very  satisfactorily 
proved  his  "prowess"  as  a  duck  farmer 
by  walking  away  with  one  as  a  prize  at 
the  recent  carnival,  acquired  by  way  of 
the  ancient  "3  rings  for  a  nickel" 
route.  'Tis  whispered,  however,  that  he 
cast  enough  rings  to  make  it  impossible 
not  to  ring  a  duck  even  by  the  mere 
law  of  chance. 

IT    IT    IT  IT 

The  serious  illness  of  Dean  Price  has 
occasioned  much  concern  and  multitu- 
dinous solicitations  for  his  speedy  recov- 
ery on  the  part  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  be  up  and  about,  and  that  the 
coming  of  spring  and  flowers  will  see 
his  complete  recuperation. 
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A  TRIP  TO  WOOSTER. 

The  class  in  Hygiene  and  Manage- 
ment under  Professor  Marshall  visited 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
Saturday,  April  8.  The  class  has  been 
considering  the  production  of  "market 
stock,"  so  it  was  the  sheep  and  cattle 
that  the  Station  is  feeding  out  that  the 
class  was  especially  interested  in.  Last 
fall  the  Station  obtained  a  flock  of 
Western  lambs  on  the  Chicago  market. 
Prof.  Carmichael,  who  has  charge  of 
the  feeding  work  at  the  Station,  had 
these  feeding  lambs  divided  into  lots  of 
14  each  and  since  January  has  been  con- 
ducting a  feeding  experiment  with 
these  in  regard  to  the  value  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  oat  straw,  and  corn  stover  as 
roughages  and  corn  as  a  concentrate 
for  half  the  lots,  while  cottonseed  meal 
and  corn  combined  are  used  for  the 
other  half.  Somewhat  similar  work  is 
being  carried  on  with  cattle. 

The  trip  will  always  be  a  pleasant 
and  valuable  exi3erience  to  the  partici- 
pants. 

II    II    H  II 

MEETING  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Agricultural  Society  held  its  reg- 
ular meeting  on  April  5  in  Townshend 
Hall.  Prof.  Plumb  spoke  on  ''The  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Cornell. ' '  For  about 
twenty-five  years  Professor  Plumb  has 
been  rather  intimately  connected  with 
affairs  at  Cornell.  Moreover,  he  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  there  during 
''Farmers'  "Week"  this  winter.  He 
spoke  ver}'  highly  of  their  work,  espe- 
cially praising  the  equipment  and  the 
plans  they  have  for  the  future  of  the 
college.  The  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of 
their  students  is  highly  commendable, 
as  is  shown  in  "The  Cornell  Country- 
man," a  paper  of  most  excellent  merit. 

Professor  Plumb  is  a  booster  and  is 
unexcelled  in  imparting  his  enthusiasm 


to  his  hearers.  He  urged  every  student 
at  Ohio  State  to  be  a  booster  and  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
urged  on  all  sides  that  every  agricul- 
tural student  work  for  the  good  of  the 
College  and  "The  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent" on  all  occasions. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  Board 
of  Directors  reported  the  following 
staff  for  the  coming  year :  Assistant 
Editor,  J.  W.  Henceroth ;  Art  Editor, 
0.  H.  Pollock;  State  Editor,  C.  S. 
AVheeer;  Associate  Editors,  G-.  Gusler, 
0.  M.  Kile,  H.  J.  Ridge,  thus  leaving 
three  more  to  be  selected. 

"The  Agricultural  Student"  is  to  be 
quartered  in  one  of  the  publication 
rooms  in  Ohio  Union.  This  room  must 
be  furnished  by  the  Society  and  every 
agricultural  student  is  urged  to  help. 
It  will  be  equipped  in  a  creditable  and 
appropriate  manner.  "The  Student" 
expects  to  be  quartered  in  its  new 
home  by  the  first  of  May. 

Let's  all  be  boosters!  Boost  for  the 
College  I  Boost  for  "The  Student,"  and 
let  us  make  it  the  best  as  well  as  the 
oldest  paper  of  its  kind! 

H    H    IT  H 

Firman  E.  Bear  and  Orrville  M.  John- 
son, of  the  Extension  Department,  will 
spend  part  of  the  summer  traveling  in 
Europe.  They  will  sail  for  Naples  April 
22.  and  will  visit  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. About  one  month  will  be  spent 
in  England,  where  they  will  study  at 
the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station. 
They  expect  to  return  home  about  July 

11       n  n 

Juntoku  Yagi,  '10,  who  has  been  do- 
ing special  work  in  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, has  returned  to  Japan.  He  has 
secured  a  position  as  a  Dairy  Husband- 
man in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  address  will  be  Takatsuki,  Mishi- 
magun.  Osaka,  Japan. 
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THE  FOURTH  SHEEP  SHEARING 
FESTIVAL. 

The  Sheep  Shearing  held  in  the  Live 
Stock  PaAdlion  on  Friday,  April  14th, 
was  by  all  odds  the  most  successful 
event  of  its  kind  which  Ohio  State  has 
yet  witnessed.  Shepherds  and  flock- 
masters  were  there  from  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  the  crowd  was  an  in- 
terested one  throughout. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Shaw,  of  Marengo,  0., 
proved  himself  the  champion  shearer  of 
the  day,  by  scoring  an  average  of  92.03 
points,  against  89.41  points  by  Mr.  F. 

E.  Beebe  of  Delaware,  85.38  by  Mr.  J. 

F.  Parthemore  of  Marengo,  and  83.58 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Kline  of  South  Salem. 

The  sixth  prize,  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sheep  Breeder  of  Chicago,  for  the 
fastest  time  with  either  hand  shears  or 
machine,  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Kline, 
who  removed  the  fleece  with  the  ma- 
chine in  7  minutes  and  7  seconds. 

In  the  College  Students'  Contest  with 
hand  shears,  Mr.  K.  D.  George  captured 
first  money,  a  pair  of  hand  shears,  with 
Mr.  M.  F.  Daugherty  and  Mr.  P.  Pugs- 
ley  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  latter 
two  were  awarded  subscriptions  to 
"The  Agricultural  Student"  as  prizes. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Pollock  was  declared  the 
winner  in  the  Students'  Contest  with 
the  hand  machine.  Next  to  him  came 
Messrs.  Daugherty  and  Pugsley  in  the 
order  named. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  Removing  the 
Fleece  from  a  Class  A  Merino,  Mr. 
Beebe  was  awarded  the  $5  gold  piece 
for  first,  while  G.  C.  Kline  of  South 
Salem,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Kline  of  Lyndon 
were  each  awarded  subscriptions  to 
"The  Agricultural  Student,"  for  the 
second  and  third  places,  respectively. 

The  five  Southdown  wether  lambs, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  consti- 
tuted the  champion  pen  of  wethers  at 
the  International,  including  first,  sec- 


ond and  fourth  prize  winners  in  the 
open  class,  were  used  as  subjects  for 
the  Exhibition  of  Student  Judging. 
The  fleeces  were  then  removed,  and  it 
was  found,  much  to  their  surprise,  that 
quite  a  few  of  the  amateur  judges  (all 
students,  of  course)  had  been  fooled  by 
the  elusive  "tingle"  of  an  extra  cover- 
ing of  wool. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  on  the 
program  was  the  talk  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
Cleaver,  Delaware,  0.,  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  and  Delaine  Sheep  Breed- 
ers'  Association,  and  the  leading  au- 
thority on  Merino  sheep  in  America,  on 
"Merino  Wools  and  Merino  Sheep." 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  ex- 
pert work  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Angle,  of  the 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  who  has 
shorn  sheep  in  almost  every  country  on 
the  globe,  and  everywhere  recognized 
as  one  of  the  champions  of  the  world. 
It  was  an  education  to  watcli  him. 

Primarily,  the  success  of  the  shearing 
is  due  to  Prof.  Plumb.  Next  year  it  is 
hoped  to  have  an  even  better  one.  As- 
suredly, it  would  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  Ohio  sheepmen  to  attend  in 
larger  number  than  heretofore. 

H    II    H  H 

Mr.  Ralph  Postle,  of  Camp  Chase, 
was  present  at  the  Sheep  Shearing  and 
was  kept  busy  greeting  his  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  col- 
lege. Mr.  Postle  resigned  his  position 
as  University  shepherd  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  order  to  assume  his  duties  at  White 
Stock  Farm.  The  Cheviots  and  Shrop- 
shires  at  this  establishment  are  attract- 
ing attention  all  over  the  country.  At 
the  recent  International  his  Cheviots 
walked  off  with  the  get-of-sire  prize,  and 
his  ram  lamb  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  1910  show  circuit.  If 
a  lover  of  attractive,  practical  mutton 
sheep,  one  can  find  them  at  White 
Stock  Farm. 
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SADDLE  AND  SIRLOIN. 

The  first  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  newly  organized  "Saddle  and  Sir- 
loin Club"  was  a  most  inspiring  event. 
The  need  for  such  an  organization  was 
manifested  when  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  hundred  charter  members 
turned  out  to  hear  a  very  delightful  and 
fitting  program,  as  follows:  Address, 
''The  Club  and  Its  Name,"  T.  E. 
McLaughlin;  Book  Review,  "Saddle 
and  Sirloin."  Y.  A.  Place;  "Evolution 
of  the  International."  P.  Y.  Ewing; 
Address,  Prof.  Plumb. 

After  a  short  business  session  an  ap- 
petizing lunch  was  served  and  many 
new  acquaintances  made. 

YTith  such  a  large  membership  and  so 
many  real  "Boosters"  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  organization,  it  would 
seem  that  this  club  will  from  now  on  be 
a  real  live  spark  in  our  college  life. 

IT  !I  IT  IT 
The  next  meeting  of  the  "Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Club."  to  be  held  on  Monday 
evening.  April  ITtli,  at  the  Judging  Pa- 
vilion, promises  to  be  an  interesting  and 
instructive  event.  The  Program  Com- 
mittee reports  a  "Mock  Auction  Sale" 
in  which  the  members  will  serve  in  the 
capacit}^  of  professional  auctioneers  an(3 
sell  the  University  stock  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  sale  Avill  assume  the  nature 
of  a  contest,  each  member  being  graded 
according  to  his  skill  in  selling  and  buy- 
ing. Special  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winner.  These  prizes  were  donated 
to  the  club  by  some  of  the  high  class 
Agricultural  journals  and  prominent  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested  in  the  or- 
ganization. Col.  Perry  will  be  present 
to  give  a  talk  on  his  profession  and  offi- 
ciate at  the  sale. 

H    H    IT  U 

Mr.  Sleeter  Bull.  '10.  was  noted  cir- 
culating among  his  many  college  friends 
last  week. 


TOWNSHEND. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  14th,  the 
members  of  ToAvnshend  Literary  Socie 
ty  will  hold  their  annual  banquet  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  their  literary  hall. 
This  is  the  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  at  Ohio  State  and  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  turning  out  cultured  agricultur- 
ists. The  banquet  will  also  be  the  oc- 
casion of  the  installation  of  the  new  of- 
ficers. They  are :  G.  Gusler,  President ; 
0.  H.  Pollock,  Yice  President;  0.  M. 
Kile,  Secretary;  L.  D.  Darst,  Treasurer; 
M.  F.  Detrick,  Censor ;  J.  AY.  Henceroth, 
Critic ;  W.  Bauchmiller,  Chorister ;  J.  H. 
Longbon.  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  C.  R. 
George,  member  of  the  ExecutiA^e  Com- 
mittee. 

IT    IT    ^  IT 
ARMOUR  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
is  announcing  readiness  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  the  $250  Armour  Scholar- 
ship, won  at  the  recent  International. 
All  worthy  students  should  investigate 
the  matter. 

IT  _  ^    IT  IT 

Mr.  E.  H.  Mickle,  ex.  '11,  proprietor 
of  Lagonda  Yiew  Farm,  Springfield,  0.. 
will  graduate  from  "Wittenberg  College 
this  spring.  His  many  friends  at  Ohio 
State  will  be  glad  to  know  of  his  con- 
tinued success  as  an  animal  husbandry- 
man  and  a  constructive  agriculturist. 
He  is  handling  Durocs,  Jerseys,  Ram- 
bouillets,  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  will 
be  glad  to  show  any  of  his  friends  at 
first  hand  the  material  evidences  of 
practical  application  of  his  ability  as 
flock-master. 

IT    !T    IT  IT 

The  Percheron  mare.  Herre,  44.389. 
has  presented  the  L^niversity  with  a 
likely  looking  stallion  foal.  He  is  sired 
by  a  French  stallion,  a  famous  prize  win- 
ner in  France,  a  shining  light  in^  La 
Perche. 
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Among  former  Ohio  State  men  seen 
at  the  Sheep  Shearing  Festival,  we 
noted  Mr.  Lee  B.  Palmer  of  Wagram, 
0.  Since  leaving  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College  in  1905,  Mr.  Palmer  has  been 
associated  with  his  father  in  breeding 
quality  Shropshires  and  has  made  an 
enviable  record  as  a  flockmaster.  The 
Shropshires  to  be  found  on  the  fertile 
meads  of  Shady  Nook"  are  enough  to 
make  anyone's  heart  swell  with  pride, 
and  here  Mr.  Palmer  may  be  found 
seeing  to  the  comfort  of  his  ovine 
charges  when  not  attending  to  the  as- 
sistant secretaryship  of  the  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Pure  Bred 
Sheep.  So  one  is  insiired  a  hearty  wel- 
come if  he  should  call  at ' '  Shady  Nook ' ' 
to  look  over  one  of  the  best  Shropshire 
flocks  in  this  country. 

H    IT   'if  IT 

The  Extension  Department  is  receiv- 
ing a  greater  number  of  requests  from 
county  fair  officials  for  their  display  the 
coming  season.  More  than  50  requests 
have  already  been  received  and  the  De- 
partment is  making  arrangements  to 
double  the  force  and  equipment  of  for- 
mer years  and  keep  four  separate  dis- 
plays in  service  throughout  the  season. 
Displays  connected  with  Soil  Fertility 
will  be  added  and  the  Domestic  Science 
displays  will  be  enlarged.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  make  these  dis- 
plays optical  demonstrations  of  the  best 
farm  practices  and  to  conduct  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  of  high 
practical  value,  as  well  as  interesting, 
to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  requests 
for  exhibits  indicates  their  growing 
popularity. 

IT    II  H 

Seventy-three  applications  for  Exten- 
sion Schools  for  next  year  have  been  re- 
ceived. These  applications  represent  57 
different  counties. 


On  March  25th  Professor  Marshall's 
classes  in  Management  and  Breeding 
visited  the  farms  of  Mr.  Dwight  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Byron  Hawley  at  Wood- 
stock, Champaign  Co. 

Mr.  Lincoln  breeds  Rambouillet  sheep 
and  indeed  has  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  breed.  He  also  breeds  a 
few  Duroc  hogs,  but  the  sheep  held  the 
center  of  attraction  for  the  boys,  who 
spent  considerable  time  going  through 
the  various  barns  and  pens  studying  the 
woolly  beauties.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his 
genial  way,  explained  much  that  was  of 
interest  to  the  students  concerning  his 
methods  of  shepherding.  He  began 
sheep  breeding  when  but  ten  years  of 
age,  having  but  five  shep  for  his  total 
capital  invested. 

Over  at  Mr.  Hawley 's  general  farm- 
ing was  found  to  be  largely  followed, 
although  possibly  more  attention  is 
given  to  beef  production  than  is  given 
to  other  classes  of  live  stock,  still  some 
good  hogs  were  seen  and  some  excellent 
draft  horses  were  at  work  with  the 
plows.  As  train  time  approached,  sev- 
eral wer  noticed  taking  "another  good 
look"  at  half  a  hundred  white-faced 
yearlings  in  the  feed  lot,  for  which  in- 
dulgence all  nearly  msised  the  train. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  all  pres- 
ent that  Ohio  State  shall  continue  to 
develop  such  farmers,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  royal  entertainment  which 
Mr.  Hawley  extended,  but  for  the  ob- 
ject lesson  in  modern  agriculture  which 
was  given. 

IT    IT    II  IT 

The  Extension  Department  has  re- 
cently issued  bulletins  on:  ''Bread  and 
Bread-Making,"  by  Miss  Miskimmon; 
"Protection  from  Frosts,"  by  J.  War- 
ren Smith;  "Beneficial  Habits  of 
Snakes,  Lizards  and  Reptiles,"  by  Prof. 
Hine,  and  a  bulletin  on  "Poultry"  by 
Prof.  Plumb. 
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OHIO  COW  BREAKS  RECORD. 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol,  bred  by  ]\I>. 
Dimock.  of  East  Claridon,  Ohio,  now 
holds  the  world's  i-eeord  as  a  junior 
four-year-old  cow.  She  was  born  De- 
cember 12th.  1906.  A  seven-day  test 
has  just  been  completed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Erf.  She  produced 
in  the  fourteen  milkings  521.3  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  26  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  which  is  equivalent  to  31.5  pounds 
of  commercial  butter.  The  average 
daily  test  was  5  per  cent,  butter  fat. 
which  is  very  unusual  for  a  Holstein 
giving  this  quantity  of  milk.  Her  best 
day's  record  was  77.8  pounds  of  milk, 
testing  5.7  per  cent,  butter,  and  contain- 
ing 4.422  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Her 
next  nearest  rival  for  the  world's  rec- 
ord has  a  seven-day  record  of  25  2 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

There  is  a  bit  of  interesting  history 
connected  with  Daisy's  sire,  now  about 
fourteen  years  old.  He  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Dimock  when  he  was  about  seven  years 
of  age  because  he  was  only  an  ordinary 
pure  bred  bull  with  no  distinguished 
family  record.  Later  his  daughters  be- 
gan to  bear  direct  testimony  to  his  real 
worth  by  their  unusual  records.  This 
led  Mr.  Dimock  to  realize  his  value  and 
buy  him  back.  He  avows  that  the  sire 
of  Daisy  Grace  De  Kol  shall  live  and 
die  in  his  possession. 

IT    ^    U    ^  ' 

Leet  and  Son's  great  Southdown 
Ram,  pictured  in  this  issue,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  nearly  ideal- 
istic of  the  mutton  type  of  sheep  ever 
seen  in  America.  He  carried  otf  the 
championship  at  the  1910  International, 
among  competition  of  the  fiercest  sort. 
He  was  bred  in  England  by  D.  H.  B. 
McCalmont  and  imported  and  fitted  un- 
der the  skilful  care  of  Mr.  Leet.  It  is 
of  such  sheep  as  this  that  Ohio  has  a 
right  to  boast. 


BEES. 

Professor  Hine  has  recently  l)Ought 
for  the  L'niversity  five  colonies  of  bees. 
Prof.  Hines  expects,  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  students,  to  develop  an  api- 
ary to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which 
was  destroyed  by  foul-brood  about  a 
year  ago.  The  bees  will  be  used  next 
year  in  giving  a  practical  course  in  bee 
culture.  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina, 
who  is  probably  the  best  authority  on 
bees  in  the  United  States,  has  kindly 
offered  to  aid  in  developing  the  apiary. 

II    H    II  n 

Through  the  kindly  generosity  of  Mr. 
W.  Keslej^  Schoepf,  owner  of  Sheffield 
Farm,  Glendale,  0.,  the  L^niversity  is 
to  come  into  possession  of  a  richly  bred 
Jersey  bull. 

^    H    H  II 
T.  &  0.  C.  AGRICULTURAL  SPECIAL. 

On  Tuesday.  March  21st,  a  special 
Agricultural  Extension  train  left  Co- 
lumbus, traveling  over  the  T.  &  0.  C. 
road  to  Toledo  the  first  day.  The  re- 
turn trip  was  made  by  way  of  Thurston 
the  following  day.  In  all.  22  stops  were 
made,  and  by  actual  count  a  few  more 
than  3,000  persons  attended  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given  in  the  four 
lecture  coaches. 

Special  attention  Avas  given  to  demon- 
strating the  necessity  of  making  germi- 
nation tests  before  planting  seed  corn. 
Ten  days  before  this  trip,  men  were 
sent  over  the  route  and  seed  corn  sam- 
ples collected.  Germination  tests  were 
made  and  the  results  were  reported  for 
each  commounity  where  the  train 
stopped.  The  average  per  cent,  of 
germination  was  found  to  be  only  about 
80. 

The  school  children  at  many  placed 
were  given  special  lectures  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  by  them. 

Several  high  officials  of  the  road  ac- 
companied the  train. 
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HORTICULTURAL  WORK  IN  THE 
EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Extension  Department  is  sending 
out  men  this  spring  to  places  where 
there  are  calls  for  them  to  demonstrate 
pruning  and  spraying.  The  great  in- 
terest taken  in  this  Avork  is  shown  by 
the  increase  over  that  of  last  year, 
when  there  were  seventeen  places 
visited  and  spraying  and  pruning  dem- 
onstrations given,  while  this  year  there 
have  been  100  places  scheduled,  be- 
sides Professors  Davis  and  Montgom- 
ery are  taking  more  important  places 
not  included  in  this  list.  Thus  April 
1st  Professor  Davis  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion at  Xenia  and  on  March  22nd  gave 
a  talk  to  the  High  School  at  Van  Wert. 

To  carry  on  this  work  five  men  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  field.  These 
are :  Messrs.  J.  H.  Guerley,  H.  J.  Lock- 
wood,  Wm.  BemboAver,  Ed.  Rowan,  and 
W.  F.  Seifield.  Each  man  is  traveling 
alone  and  makes  one  day  stops  in  a 
place.  The  instructor  prunes  a  couple 
of  young  trees  and  a  couple  of  old  ones 
and  sprays  from  three  to  ten,  and  then, 
if  time  permits,  gets  those  in  attend- 
ance to  prune  and  spray  under  his  di- 
rection. The  instructor  also  gives  an 
hour's  talk  on  the  subject  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  demonstration.  The 
great  interest  shown  in  this  work  is 
proven,  that  in  many  places  they  are 
dismissing  the  High  Schools  that  the 
children  may  attend  the  school.  Large 
crowds  have  been  in  attendance,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  about  10,000  peo- 
ple have  heard  these  lectures  through- 
out the  state.  The  people  meet  the 
speaker  and  entertain  him  Avhile  he  is 
in  a  place. 

These  sprayings  will  be  followed  by 
two  more,  the  second  and  third  at  the 
same  places. 

It  is  found  that  the  portion  of  the 
state  over  which  the  Poultry  and  Hor- 


ticultural Train  ran  have  sent  in  the 
greatest  number  of  requests  for  dem- 
onstrations. 

During  April  several  talks  are  to  be 
given  at  open  Grange  meetings  through- 
out the  state  by  these  men  in  the  even- 
ings, wholly  upon  the  subject  of  Hor- 
ticulture, and  some  of  these  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  demonstration  during  the 
day  before  the  session. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
a  great  awakening  taking  place  in  our 
state  along  Horticultural  lines  and  in- 
dicates that  soon  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment will  be  one  of  the  leading  de- 
partments of  the  University.  And  the 
crying  need  for  a  new  building  grows 
yet  greater! 

If    H    IT  T[ 

The  Extension  Department  is  under- 
taking a  line  of  work  by  means  of 
which  it  hopes  to  increase  the  general 
yield  of  corn  and  to  determine  the  best 
variety  of  corn  for  each  community. 
Men  are  sent  out  during  the  planting 
season  to  make  germination  tests  of 
seed  corn  for  certain  farmers.  Next 
summer  they  will  go  back  to  these 
farms  and  count  the  number  of  stalks 
actuallj^  growing.  By  investigations  of 
this  kind  they  expect  to  determine  the 
actual  causes  of  poor  stands  of  corn. 
By  making  comparison  over  each  com- 
munity they  will  also  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  varieties  best  suited  to  that 
particular  community. 

H    IT    H  ^ 

A  special  Agricultural  meeting  was 
held  at  Quaker  City  on  March  31st. 
Prof.  Waid  of  the  Crops  Department, 
Prof.  Davis  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Edmunds  of  the  Do- 
mestic Science  Department  had  charge 
of  the  instruction.  The  meeting  was  so 
successful  that  the  Quaker  City  people 
have  already  sent  in  an  application  for 
an  Extension  School  next  year. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
present  in  this  issue  a  half  tone  of  Mr. 
Cleaver's  Ram  Lamb,  the  wonderful 
"King  of  Oil."  He  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  individuals  which  Mr.  Clea- 
ver has  been  able  to  produce  in  forty 
years'  breeding.  At  11  months  and  7 
days,  he  weighed  142  lbs.,  and  clipped 
over  24  lbs.  of  wool.  The  remarkable 
feature  concerning  him.  is  his  wonderful 
production  of  oil.  He  is  but  another  of 
the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Cleaver's  knowl- 
edge of  Merinos  and  his  highly  success- 
ful methods  of  producing  them. 

II  H  H  H 
During  the  interval  between  the  Ex- 
tension School  work  and  the  County 
Fair  work,  the  Department  is  starting 
a  new  line  of  very  practical  w^ork.  For- 
ty-five G-ranges  over  the  state  will  be 
visited.    At  these  places  the  day  is 


spent  in  visiting  farms  and  discussing 
farm  problems.  In  the  evenings  these 
questions  are  further  discussed  in  open 
meetings.  The  first  meeting  of  this  kind 
was  held  at  Reynoldsburg,  on  April  8th. 
The  very  pertinent  question  of  how  to 
make  dairying  profitable  in  that  section 
was  carefully  worked  over. 

n    H    If  II 

During  the  first  week  of  April  the 
100th  spraying  demonstration  of  this 
season  was  completed.  Last  year  only 
17  demonstrations  were  made.  This  in- 
crease of  nearly  488  per  cent,  indicates 
the  widespread  interest  being  mani- 
fested in  orcharding. 

H    II    Tf  H 

The  University  Herd  was  recently 
tuberculin  tested  by  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment, and  proved  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  tuberculosis. 
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STATE  NEWS 


Tuscarawas  County. 

The  bills  introduced  or  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  to  aban- 
don portions  of  the  Ohio  canal  system, 
viz :  the  Walhounding  canal,  lying  en- 
tirely in  Coshocton  County,  and  the  un- 
used portion  from  Dresden  to  Ports- 
mouth, are  meeting  with  favor  here,  for 
it  is  considered  that  these  bills,  if 
passed,  will  form  the  opening  wedge 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
abandonment  and  disposal  of  the  entire 
system. 

Dairying  will  be  conducted  on  an  in- 
creasing scale  this  year.  Sections  of  the 
county  that  have  heretofore  neglect- 
ed this  branch  of  farming  will  engage 
heavily  in  that  business.  Hence  the  lo- 
cal demand  for  feeds  and  cows  is  good. 

The  reports  of  many  farmers  who 
have  tested  their  seed  corn  show  un- 
usually low  vitality  and  germinating 
qualities. 

Morgan  County. 

The  Extension  School  held  at  Ches- 
terhill,  the  past  winter,  seems  to  be 
bearing  fruit  in  increased  interest  in 
agricultural  questions,  if  nothing  more. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ask  for 
a  School  at  this  place  next  year,  when 
it  is  hoped  to  have  some  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  Dairying  and  Horti- 
culture, both  of  which  are  very  proper- 
ly receiving  increased  attention  in  this 
section. 

Huron  County. 

A  great  many  tile  drains  will  be  laid 
this  coming  season. 

Many  old  orchards,  which  have  been 
neglected  for  the  past  ten  years,  are 
being  trimmed,  will  be  sprayed,  and 
otherwise  put  into  shape  to  return  a 
handsome  profit. 


Erie  County. 

Spraying  will  be  more  general  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Seed  corn  test- 
ing should  be  much  more  widespread. 
Medina  County. 

Farmers  generally  are  more  and 
more  appreciating  the  value  of  tile 
drains.  If  well  done,  tiling  is  an  in- 
vestment that  goes  on  paying  large 
dividends  from  year  to  year  until  the 
end  of  time,  for  all  that  we  know.  The 
beneficial  efi^ect  of  tile  drains  is  shown 
very  plainly  this  year  in  meadows  and 
wheat  field.  Hard  freezing  has  pulled 
out  and  killed  a  large  amount  of  the 
wheat  and  clover  where  the  ground  is 
wet,  but  where  the  ground  is  dry  there 
you  will  find  the  young  plants  down  in 
the  ground  right  where  they  belong, 
ready  to  grow  when  the  sun  and  warm 
rains  come. 

Grass  seed  is  mostly  sown,  although 
there  are  always  a  few  farmers  who 
persist  in  sowing  late,  thereby  inviting 
disaster. 

Van  Wert  County. 

The  condition  of  seed  corn  in  this 
locality  is  not  good  at  all,  some  tests 
running  as  low  as  30  per  cent. 

The  county  is  taking  an  interest  in 
spraying  this  spring.  A  representa- 
tive from  Ohio  State  has  been  at  two 
farms,  giving  exhibitions  and  instruc- 
tion on  pruning  and  spraying.  Lime 
sulphur  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead. 
Brown  County. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  so-called  "twig 
disease"  has  killed  several  elm  trees  in 
this  section  the  last  two  years.  The  dis- 
ease here  seems  to  attack  isolated  trees 
and  those  growing  around  buildings 
more  than  it  does  those  growing  in 
groves. 
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Cuyahoga  County. 

Several  farmers  in  this  section  ex- 
pect to  sow  alfalfa  this  summer.  The 
soil  is  mostly  clay  loam  and  is  probab- 
ly in  need  of  lime. 

Holmes  County. 

Spring  is  the  busiest  season,  say  the 
Holmes  County  farmers.  Carloads  of 
tile  are  laid,  and  the  land  is  tilled  bet- 
ter by  the  use  of  improved  imple- 
ments. But  they  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  testing  seed  corn,  spraying 
their  fruit  trees,  and  the  like.  It  is 
hoped  they  will  soon  learn  to  use  these 
means  to  improve  their  farm  property 
and  reap  larger  profits. 

Columbiana  County. 

A  Good  Roads  mass  meeting  was  held 
at  Lisbon  on  Wednesday,  March  22. 
This  meeting  Avas  addressed  by  Hon. 
James   C.   Wonders,   State  Highway 


Commissioner,  of  Columbus ;  Hon.  Jesse 
Taylor,  Secretary  of  State  Good  Roads 
Federation ;  Senator  J.  J.  Purinton,  of 
East  Liverpool,  and  other  prominent 
speakers  from  every  town  in  the  coun- 
ty.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended. 

Clinton  County. 
Fruit  prospects  are  good  at  this  writ- 
ing. The  apple  crop  would  be  light  at 
best,  as  the  old  orchards  are  going  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  not  many  being  replaced 
by  new  ones. 

Ottawa  County. 
The  peach  crop  in  this  county  will 
not  be  so  large  this  season,  but  present 
indications  point  to  an  average  harvest. 
The  buds  are  reported  to  be  in  excel- 
lent conditions.  The  older  Elberta 
trees  are  light ;  the  younger  trees  of 
this  variety  will  bear  plenty  of  fruit. 
Other  varieties  are  making  a  good 
showing. 


The  Worthington  Drug  Co. 

Corner  Eighth  and  Worthington 

DRUGS,  CIGARS,  CANDIES,  MAGAZINES,  SODA 


L.  W.  Funk 
W.  A.  Hughes 


Headquarters  for  State  Men 
Prompt  Deliveries. 


Citizens  7671 
Bell,  N.  3133 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  "breeders  to  be  reliable  and  safe. 


Franklin  Berkshire  Herd 

Herd  headed  by  Premier  C's  Lad,  128000,  one 
of  Longfellow  Premier  C's  best  sons,  and  Royal 
Champion  Improver,  a  model  son  of  Rival's 
Champion.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  I  sell 
nothing  but  the  best  for  breeding  purposes. 

A.  E.  FISHER 

Grove    City,    Franklin    County,  Ohio. 
P.  O.  Orient,  Oliio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  0.  SHAW 
p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARD  M.  IVIICKLE,  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Registered : 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE, 
RA]\iBOUILLET  SHEEP, 
JERSEY  CATTLE,  and 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

 BRED  BY  

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son,  Pataskala,  Ohio 

We  exhibited  the  First  Prize  Flock  of  Ohio  Bred  Shropshires  at  Columbus  in 
1910,  besides  winning  17  other  prizes  in  the  Open  and  Ohio  Bred  Class.  Students 
are  invited  to  come  and  look  over  our  flock.  Only  45  minutes'  ride  from  Colum- 
bus on  the  Newark  Traction  Line,  near  Wagram  Stop.   Ewes  and  Rams  for  sale. 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 

The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs  and  stock 
shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of  the  Oakland  Herd. 
The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past  season's 
show. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGRICULTUEAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

The  Records  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  for  Twenty 
Years  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  McLAUGHLIN  PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS  have  won  nearly  all  the  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  ALL  CHAIMPIONSHIPS.   This  year  was  no  exception. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  good  horses  for  the  price  others  ask  for  or- 
dinar}^  ones,  write  us  or  come  and  see  us.    AYe  have  some  Percheron  mares. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


White -Stock  Farm 

PRIZE  WINNING 

Cheviot  and  Shropshire 

SHEEP 

Imported  and  Home  Bred  Stock  For  Sale 

FT       TDi-wr^-fl^   JP^  0^*-ir^  3  Miles  West  of  Columbus 

.  JL.  l^OStle  &  oons,  camp  chase,  o. 


THE  DAIRYMAN  WMO  MAS 


CREAM 


to  sell  will  find  his  best  interests  served  by  shipping  it  to  us.   Our  co-oper- 
ative plan  brings  the  best  results  to  the  shipper.    Write  for  particulars. 
A  Postal  Will  Bring  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
 ^ 


Varsity  Cleaning  Company 

CLUB  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 
FAULKNER  &  PARKS,  Props.  Citz.  11214,  BeU  N,  59.  15S5  NORTH  HTG-H  ST. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 


What  do  you 
think  of  this? 


Doneraily  Ky.,  March  13,  2911. 
Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  Stewart  Little  Wonder  Shearing 
Machine,    We  like  it  very  much  indeed.    Enclosed  find  my 
check  for  $221.60  for  which  send  me  two  more  of  these 
machines.        L.  V.  HARKNESS,  Walnut  Hall  Stock  Farm. 


The  above  letter  was  received  the  other  day  and  is  typical 
of  w^hat  users  say  of  the 


Stewart 
Little  Wonder 

Shearing  Machine 

This  is  the  improved,  perfected,  infinitely 
superior  machine  as  we  now  put  it  out.  It 
would  be  hard  to  beat  this  machine  in  any 
single  particular. 

Make  it  Pay  for  Itself  Shearing 
for  Others 

When  your  own  shearing  is  over,  shear  for  others 
with  it.  Two  men  can  load  it  into  a  buggy  or 
light  wagon  and  go  from  flock  to  flock.  In  five 
minutes  it  can'be  set  up  ready  for  work. 
Two  men  can  shear  200  to  400  sheep 
a  day  with  it,  and  at  prevailing  prices  it 
pays  the  entirecostof  itself  in  short  order. 


Make  it  Your  Man- of -all- 
Work,  Too 

When  your  shearing  is  over, 
hitch  the  engine  to  your  pump 
and  let  it  supply  the  water. 
Make  it  run  the  cream  separa- 
tor and  the  feed  grinder;  let  it 
saw  the  wood,  run  the 
washing  machine,  etc. 
It  will  do  all  these 
things  and  many  more. 
In  fact,  whatever  can 
be  done  by  two  horse 
power,  it  will  do. 

Stewart  Little 
Wonder  always 
makes  money 
fo  r  its  owner 


Write  for  Complete  Catalog  of  it 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

82  La  Salle  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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Maddox  &.  Kilgore 

FURNISHINGS  FOR  MEN. 
Varsity  Agent  for  Spaulding  Base  Ball  and  Tennis  Goods.       High  St.,  opp.  E.  Eleventh  Ave. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  OWN 

SHEEP 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 
STOCK 

Its  use  peirmitted  in  official  dripping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  Minor  &  Co. 

800  LONG  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

 USE  THE  


Oliver  Typewriter 

You  can  rent  an  Oliver  typewriter  for  three 
dollars  per  month  from  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Agency,  Nos.  206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 

Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

Abernathy  Bros. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16604  Bell,  Nortli  857 

BLACKWOOD 
GREEN  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS 
SLATE  AND  METAL  ROOFING 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


-Citizens  3796- 


-Bell  1590- 


HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  blue,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
ofifered  in  Columbus.   Newest  patterns.   Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 
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SEASON  1910-1911 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners'  classes  in  the  New  Year  as  follows 

High  St.  Academy 

1991/2  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  3456;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday 
evening,  April   21st,  7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tues- 
day evening,  April  25tli,  7:30  o'clock. 

Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 

Phones:   Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  bas  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete 
in  every  respect. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson; 

six  lessons    5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  erven ings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Golumlbus  Minuet  ^and  Eye  Waltz 
taught  in  ome  term. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Good- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday, 
Friday  a,nd  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  club  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


Artistic  Photography 


''Just  a  little  better  than  the  hesV 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C0L\/MBV6,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  — RIGHT 


A  Good  Reputation 

is  the  foundation  I  bnild  on  and  every  sale  I  make  must  strengthen  that 
reputation.  If  it  doesn't,  it  is  a  poor  sale  for  both  of  us.  MY  CLOTHES 
help  build  what  I  am.   See  my  offerings  at  $20  to  $30. 

Your  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Solicited. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailory 

(C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop.) 
HIGH  STREET  AT  TENTH  AVENUE.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


"THE  COLLEGE  INPM" 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling,  Pool,  Magazines,  Cigars 

Finest  Amusement  Parlor  in  the  City 
1547  NORTH  HIGH.  BELL,  NORTH  3489 
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QET  THE  REST 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Folder  only  $3.50 
per  dozen.  A  pihoto  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date.  Call  at  Gallery  or 
see  our  representative,  Lester  P.  Slade,  32  E.  Sixteenth  Ave. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 


E.  E.  GRABILL,  Proprietor. 

r  


1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

 \ 


Metallic  Flavors 

Metallic  and  fishy  flavors,  soapy  smells,  high  bacterial  count  and  many  other 
foes  to  clean  milk,  good  butter  and  cheese  are  not  of  recent  origin. 

It  was  to  overcome  just  such  troubles  as  these,  troubles  that  baffled  the  best  of 
dairymen,  that  ways  and  means  were  set  to  work  which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a 
material  which  was  called 


Indian  in  Circle 


Wyandotte 
Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 


In  Every  Package 


How  well  this  cleaner  does  what  it  is  expected  to  do,  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  among  thousands  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Are  you 
one  of  those  who  know?  If  not,  ask  3^our  supply  man  to  ship 
you  a  keg  or  barrel  of  this  unusual  dairy  cleaner,  with  the  un- 
derstanding it  is  all  we  claim  for  it  or  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Spring  cleaning  time  is  almost  here  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  it  thor- 
oughly.   You  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


It  helps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,  "I  saw  it  in  The  Agricultural  Student. 


Everything 

FOR  YOUR  DAIRY 

OUE  New  Catalog  of  Dairyman's  Supplies  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  cow.  It  is  fillevl 
from  cover  to  cover — contains  87  pages — with  valuable 
information  about  modern  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  will  show  you  the  latest  models  in  butter  churns  and 
workers,  milk  testers  and  testing  supplies,  tinware,  stable 
fittings  and  supplies,  engines,  boilers,  and  everything  in 
use  on  the  modern  dairy  farm  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment  Adds  to  Dairy  Profits 

We  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to  bigger  dairy  profits.  Our  organization  covers 
the  entire  country  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy- 
ing everywhere.  Write  us  freely  on  any  subject  connected  with  dairy  equipment 
and  methods. 

We  manufacture  equipment  for  every  kind  or  size  of  dairy  plant  and  equip  more 
modern  plants  than  all  other  concerns  combined. 

The  catalog  is  free  to  everyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  writing,  please  state  what 
machines  or  line  of  dairying  you  are  most  interested  in.  Address 


Dept.  29. 


The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 


61  W.  KINZIE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  1910  Simplex 
Blade  Cream  Separator 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

Has  more  exclusive  patented  features  of 
merit  than  all  others — Has  all  the  desirable 
points  that  can  be  put  into  a  cream  separator. 


500  lbs  $75.00 

700  lbs   80.00 


900  lbs  $  90.00 

1100  lbs   100.00 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Manfrs.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


If  you  saw  it  dn  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  AdvertiseT  so. 


What  IVIakes 
a  Cream  Separator 
Good  or  Bad? 

It  takes  sonietMng  besides  cast  iron,  red  paint  and  hot  air  to  make  a  sep- 
arator that  will  skim  milk  clean  twice  a  day  365  days  in  the  year  for  15  or  20 
years. 

If  some  of  the  farmers  who  are  thinking  of  buying  a  cream  separator  this 
season  and  have  been  half  persuaded  by  extravagant  advertising  to  ''save  one- 
third  the  cost"  by  buying  a  machine  of  the 
"  Just-as-good-as-the-DE  LAVAL"  or  the  "mail 
order"  kind,  could  only  listen  to  the  experience 
of  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  the  users  of  such 
machines  who  have  traded  them  in  for 
DE  LAVALS  during  the  past  year,  they  would 
be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  adage  which 
runs  "Save  at  the  spout  and  waste  at  the  bung- 
hole." 

Any  competent  separator  mechanic  with  a 
knowledge  of  materials  and  high-class  sepa- 
rator construction  will  tell  you  that  the  marvel 
is,  not  that  "mail  order"  machines  are  sold  so 
cheaply,  but  that  they  succeed  in  getting  the 
price  they  do. 

High-grade  separators  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured like  harvesters,  plows  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery. A  properly  built  separator  is  almost 
as  delicate  and  exacting  in  its  construction  and 
measurements  as  a  watch. 

DE  LAVAL  machines  are  constructed  in  the 
best  equipped  cream  separator  factory  in  the 
world  by  skilled  workmen.  The  very  highest 
grade  of  material  we  can  get  is  used  in  all  wear- 
ing parts,  and  our  limit  of  variation  in  most  measurements  is  less  than  one  two- 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

Before  you  decide  on  the  purchase  of  a  cream  separator  be  sure  to 

SEE  AND  TRY  A 

DE  LAVAL 

It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  you  get  a  DE  LAVAL  anyway,  so 
why  not  save  yourself  a  lot  of  costly  separator  experience  by  starting  right 
with  the  DE  LAVAL? 


THE   DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165-167  Broadway  42  E.  Madison  Street  Drumn  a,  Sacramento  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-178  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


\4  &.  16  Princess  St. 
WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


